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FOREWORD 


There is nothing exactly like a foreword to 
give tone to a book. By it the reader may be 
impressed—as, perhaps, by nothing else in the 
book—that the author has been quite deliberate 
in what follows. This fact is not impaired by 
its twin fact that the harassed reader tradi- 
tionally is reckoned to shun the preface. The 
foreword is there, regardless. 

Some authors, skittishly doubtful of their own 
modesty, get a trusted friend to write their pro- 
logue for them. A friend who, you understand, 
will treat the subject in an unbiased manner. 
But who, at the same time, won’t be silly about 
this unbiased business. Who will, in short, not 
only pledge the reader that the author has some- 
thing to say but will even intimate in an off- 
hand way that he is an engaging person to meet 
socially and sober. 

Such prologues are excellent contrivances. 
And such friends are good to have. But I write 
this foreword on a rolling train with a caboose at 
the hind end. My only available friend is Jock 
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Coleman, the brakeman. Jock would write it 
gladly, he says, only he has a family in Pendleton 
to think of. 

And so I set down that this book is as aimless 
as the trail upon which its sketches were drawn 
and written. It has no more plot than the 
unabridged dictionary. It solves no hefty pro- 
blems and asks no involved riddles. If it has any 
one thing to recommend it, it must be its utter 
lack of statistics. I doubt if there is a single 
statistic in the entire book. 

Yet a charming little book, as I would have 
had Jock Coleman say. As for its author in 
person, he stands about sixteen hands high, has a 
cowlick on the right side of his bangs and is 
known among his intimates for his fondness for 
meat and potatoes. He can spell much longer 
and more difficult words than appear in this 
volume but does not wish to show off. 

And thus we have a foreword. It is really 
but a friendly warning. The indignant reader 
will have only himself to blame if he ignores it. 
Foreword, as the deplorable punster might say, 
is forearmed. 


WALLACE SMITH 


OREGON Snort Linz, 
En Route Umatiitua County, Ore. 
Temperature 104 deg. Fahrenheit. 
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DERBIES AND SOMBREROS 


It was a derby hat. It was a derby in 
that state of gentle decadence which is achieved 
by no other headgear. The plug hat, for all 
its symbolic dignity, takes on a dissipated air 
once it declines. The fedora, after its brief 
pristine season, becomes merely shabby. A 
cap is but a cap. 

Only a derby can grow old gracefully and 
accept the years with philosophic calm. It 
grows mellow and tolerant. The stern line of 
its brim relents. There comes over its formal 
black—the brown and pearl-gray derby, of 
course, are beyond discussion—a patina of soft 
green; a verdigris to baffle the shrewd maker 
of antiques. 

A charlatan may take a fairly recent painting, 
smoke it up and pass it off on keen collectors as 
an authentic Rembrandt. He may apply chem- 
icals to a chunk of sculpture of the modern, 
cemetery school and sell it as a veritable bronze 
Bacchus just dug from a Greek ruin. But let 
him try to fake an antique derby and see how 
far he gets with it. Long before the experts of 
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the Metropolitan Museum could expose him, he 
would be howled into shame by a nation of 
derby connoisseurs. 

It is so with derbies. It was so with the 
derby that Maverick Tod Mullarkey and I 
came across, lying just beside a high, lonely trail 
in these fabulous hills of the Siskiyou in south- 
ern Oregon. After all, its location was the re- 
markable thing about this decently aged and 
expiring hat. 

Maverick Tod and I were riding away from 
the world of men. We were three saddle days 
away from the nearest settlement. What is 
more, we had believed that we were the first 
over this trail since the coming of Spring and 
the melting of the high snows. 

Maverick Tod eased himself silently from the 
saddle and picked up the abandoned derby. 
He considered it in the pose of Hamlet working 
into his monologue over the skull of Yorick 
and there was in his voice something of the 
ineffable world-weariness affected by the Dan- 
ish humorist. } 

“Which in this here trophy of the chase,” 
announced the old-timer, “we behold the refin- 
ing influences of civilization, like they are called, 
and I admit freely the sight brings my gray 
hairs in sorrow to the grave. Yes, sir; I sure 
rue this day a whole lot. 
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“Perhaps it is because I grow old. There are 
silver threads amongst the gold and there are 
many rings on my horns. It may be I hone too 
promiscuous for the good, old days. But it was 
not always thus, like the poet gets it off, not yet 
nowheres near thus in the West of my day. 

“When I first come West, young man, the 
trail was marked picturesque with the skulls of 
buffaloes, which was according to Nature. 
Then the years rolled along as called for by the 
alumnac and, where once could be saw only the 
buffalo’s phrenological remains, the tin-can of 
commerce started to strew the wide plains. 

“Which this was also the provision of Nature 
though little did we savvy that in them cans, 
bearing the white man’s early jumbo tomatoes, 
the cling peach and the sardine fish, was the 
first signs that culture was raising its hydra 
head on our expansive bosom like the deadly 
upas. 

“Wherein when I get palavering this way, 
almost in poetry, you can make out I suffer. 
I have been extant too long. It would’ve been 
a heap better if the grim reaper had cut me 
out of the herd before the day I witnessed a 
derby hat cluttering up a trail west of the 
Mississippi. 

“Tt ain’t just because it’s a derby. I do not 
grow hostile because some hombre craves to wear 
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a stew-pot on his head. I’m _ broad-mindeder 
than most about such things. 

“Which the grief accruing to this effete 
sombrero is that it represents the march of civil- 
ization. It’s a sign the wide open spaces is clos- 
ing up. It means there ain’t no more frontier 
and no more West. The discovery business, 
paleface brother, is on the hog. Columbus him- 
self would go broke trying to find any undiscov- 
ered land and file claim thereto in these times. 

“As for the hardy pioneer—well, his place has 
been took by the snappy gent in the derby, 
braving the perils of the wilds with only two 
bits worth of gasoline in his tank and a cute 
little pennant, saying ‘Excuse Our Dust,’ 
real sassy, on the hind end of his flivver auto- 
mobile. 

““Whereof you will excuse me if I break down 
and shed a number of bitter and unavailing 
tears.” 

It didn’t turn out to be as bad as that. But 
it was not difficult to sympathize with the emo- 
tions of the grizzled old-timer. Maverick Tod 
dates back to the days of the real, free range. 
Before the day of the fence, he followed the cattle 
game from Durango to Montana. Lately, a 
friendly nod from Fortune in the oil fields gave 
Maverick Tod close to a fortune and a great 
deal of leisure. 
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Since then he has been on the trail of a stub- 
born illusion. Maverick Tod seeks the West 
of his youthful remembrance and continues to 
seek despite discouragements that would stagger 
a less stalwart soul. 

Of these despondent adventures he spoke as 
we sent our horses again along the high, lonely 
trail in the Siskiyou country. 

“Which I relieve my feelings,” he explained, 
“and file my minority report simultaneous. The 
old days is sic transit, like the good, five-cent 
cigar and the buffalo with his genuine astrakhan 
hide. It ain’t nothing personal versus the derby 
causes me to make war medicine this way. 

“Even in the old days I mention, I arouse 
public indignation a lot in Tombstone, Arizona, 
by setting forth where the boys should not shoot 
such hats off the heads of visiting tourists, 
although all in the fun and no malice aforetimes. 
Them was bold words in a age where the derby 
was viewed as a whited sepulcher and disorderly 
conduct. But, like I say, I’m right tolerant. 

“But this derby reminds me in clarion tones 
that I am a relic of another day and should 
be taxidermed and put in a museum with the 
dinosaur and the diplodingus. It ain’t a mere 
derby—it’s the radio contraption and automo- 
biles and movies and wireless telegraphy and 
aeroplanes and the whole kit and caboodle of 
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modern inventions that make the backwoods and 
the far trail about as remote and lonely as a 
traffic jam I saw on Fifth Avenue whilst in New 
York, trying fruitless to interest smart Eastern 
money in my oil holdings. 

“Wherein I should have expected to find this 
derby after what I viewed in the town we left 
three days ago, where I see a heap of esteemed 
citizens wearing red plaid ties. Now, them ties, 
if wore in the old days, would have called for 
invidious synonyms, if you don’t mind me using 
a couple highfalutin’ words in a row that way. 
I ask about this red-tie business and they tell 
me, solemn, it’s the kind the Prince of Wales 
wore the day before at the races in Paris. 

““Now, ten years ago that town didn’t hear 
about a change of presidents except by rumor. 
But today they are in the secret forthwith 
every time a foreign dude changes his socks. 
They get it by cable and the radio and such, 
of course. 

“This radio is the main trouble. It used to 
be we'd look forward to round-up time each 
year for the boys to get together and swap yarns. 
We'd hear Notch Ear Jackson sing his new verses 
to the ‘Lulu Gal’ song and maybe get regaled by 
a little select music, like ‘Whoop ’Er Up, ’Liza 
Jane’ or ‘The Dying Cowboy’ on the banjo 
and harmonica. 
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“Now every pie-biting, goggle-eyed sheep- 
herder has his radio layout and every cow- 
puncher can listen in, like they call it, whilst 
some corn-fed opery star emits high-priced 
cadenzas or some college perfessor throws loose 
a household lecture on what to do the second 
day with baked potatoes. 

**It is a noble boon for them which craves it, I 
reckon, but it bows down the heart with woe for 
a gent which has spent a good deal of his days 
escaping from unnecessary conversation and 
the society of his fellow-men in habit-forming 
quantities. 

“IT mentioned cowpunchers and I sure use 
that word regardless and devoid of respect. 
These days the cowpuncher is a college gradu- 
ate from some agricultural university where 
he’s been learned to converse in Latin with a 
steer and use a diploma throwing a branding iron 
on a calf whilst its mamma tries to hook him 
in the pants. 

“Which even the cattle has changed. In- 
stead of the stringy, tough steers of my time the 
range is inhabited by fat, velvet-hided animals 
as proud of their pedigree—and with more 
reason—than most nobles I’ve heard tell of. 

“These days the cowpuncher rides in a motor 
automobile instead of on top a hoss and his idea 
of a living wage would make the old-time cattle- 
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man’s eyes stand out like the handle-bars of a 
Texas longhorn. 

“And also these days are so unregenerate 
that the good, old custom of shooting up the 
town on pay-days has fell into what I’ve heard 
a educated snoozer call a state of innocuous 
desuetude. It’s law and order, they claim. 
Instead of riding forty mile to paint his nose 
red the cowboy drives to his country club, puts 
on a pair of wide, knee panties and plays this 
golf game. If he craves liquor, he has his choice 
of embalming fluid delivered by a aristocratic 
bootlegger. 

“The old bunkhouse has electric lights and 
shower baths and a library. Ive actually saw 
cowhands playing this game they call polo, 
which is like croquet on hoss-back. It’s been 
my lot to see a range-rider, which use’ to have 
to make smoke signals, go to a telephone hung 
on a yellow pine twenty mile deep in the forest 
and talk to his sweetheart, asking her is she 
still set a heap of store by him and the like. 

“Tt use’ to be when a gent came West his folks 
back East never heard of him—what with 
war-path Indians, road-agents, blizzards and 
similar acts of Providence doing things to the 
mail stage—until he come back fifteen years 
later with long whiskers and a fund of interest- 
ing stories. Among them, likely, being the story 
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of how his gold mine petered out and what would 
the family do to support him and the Indian 
squaw he married under romantical circum- 
stances. 

“Nowadays, with the aeroplane carrying mail, 
a man can write a letter as far east as Kansas 
City and get a answer back about the time he 
remembers something he should have wrote in 
the postscript. What’s more, the folks from 
home are likely to drop in themselves for dinner 
any day with Molly and the twins. 

“Everybody’s a tourist and, instead of a trail, 
there’s a boulevard running to every place a 
man would want to go. A tourist use’ to be a 
curiosity in a linen duster and a cap with a peak 
at both ends. He use’ to supply a heap of inno- 
cent amusement for the fun-loving Westerner. 
Nowadays, every Western town’s got commit- 
tees to welcome the tourist, bed him down and 
stick a label on his automobile whilst they try 
to coax him to leave a few pesos in their midst 
in exchange for negotiable groceries or gaso- 
line. 

“The old stage-coaches have changed with 
the rest. Instead of a leather-springed coach, 
and a drunken driver handling six half-broke 
hosses op a snaky trail, there’s a omnibus as 
long and as red and imposing as a hook-and- 
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“Yes, sir; civilization had set in. It started 
bad and it’s getting no better right rapid. The 
old West has took off its spurs and put on store 
clothes for keeps. The keen, gray eye of the 
fiction books wears shell-rim specs. The West 
has shed the cartridge belt of true democracy 
and it reads books on etiquette and what to do 
with the forks left over at a banquet. It has 
gave up the vigilantes and has went in for asso- 
ciation of commerces and suitably engraved 
resolutions. 

“Which these are the things I think of when 
I see that derby hat alongside our trail. I 
have went West as far as I can without getting 
my feet wet in the Pacific Ocean. And at 
the end of the long trail I find a derby hat. 
Civilization and culture are a jump ahead of 
me. . 

“The times are not merely moving on. They 
have went by at a gallop. They are elsewhere 
to an extreme extent. And old mavericks like 
me are left behind, mooning about the good, 
old days which we cussed vigorous and talented 
when we had to live in ’em. 

“T do not rare back on my picket pin and 
try to stampede the herd because I feel this 
way about it. But I am too old and set in my 
ways to wear knickerbocker panties and I just 
can’t get interested when some hombre I don’t 
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know in New Jersey craves to entertain me by 
radio. 

“And I will not denote too much remorse 
when it comes my turn to get up from the green 
table and cash in my useless, hard-won checks.”’ 


THE GAY BUCKAROO 
AT TWO-AND-A-HALF BUCKS PER BUCK 


Powper River, Ort.—There was a streak 
of blood on the withers of the white snubbing 
pony. We couldn’t tell whether the patient 
animal had been cut by the mad hoofs of the 
outlaw horse, roped to it. The blood might have 
come from the nose of one of the wranglers, 
broken in the first round of this fierce grappling 
match. 

The outlaw, trembling with fury, reared again 
and struck its wicked hoofs at the man sprawled 
across the saddle of the snubbing pony. Its 
mighty weight carried both animals and the 
man to earth in a frenzied tangle. Lashing 
hoofs; the snorting, coughing noise made by an 
enraged horse—and then, by some corral magic, 
both horses were lifted to their feet again. 

The snubbing pony was a model of philo- 
sophic calm under stress. The eyes of the out- 
law rolled like a maniac’s eyes when the 
wranglers maneuvered to slip on the sacking 
blindfold. He was frantic— 
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“Sure is a murderer!” gasped the top 
wrangler. He turned to a group of youngsters 
who had been watching the handling of the 
four-footed assassin. 

“Who wants him?” he called. “Who wants 
to fork this here gentled, old hoss?”’ 

His response was an awed silence. The young 
audience knew something of horses. The most 
inexperienced could have told that this beast 
was a bucker of violent distinction. 

“Come on! Are you afraid of him?” taunted 
the top wrangler. ‘‘Who’s a sure-enough cow- 
boy?” 

A faint voice answered from the little group 
near the fence. A faint voice with a break, one 
might swear, of a “changing voice”’: 

“Tl ride him!” 

“That’s buckaroo talk!” cried the top wrang- 
ler, winking wisely at his remaining helper. 

**Ya-as, you'll ride him!” sneered one of the 
others in the group. And still another: “Bet 
he’s throwed in three jumps.” 

Out of the group came the boy who had ac- 
cepted the wrangler’s challenge. Not over 
nineteen; rather runty as to size but wearing a 
joyful grin. Some one loaned him a huge pair 
of mismated spurs. Another handed him ornate 
“chaps.” There was the air of dressing a vic- 
tim for the sacrifice. 
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“Maybe he’ll throw me,” said the boy, “but 
before he does I sure aim to scratch him in the 
neck.” 

This scene was in Pendleton, during the full 
days just preceding the annual epic of the 
roundup. One of the faultless Umatilla after- 
noons, when the smoke from the Indian tepees 
makes a line straight as a pencil against the 
sky, set apart for the trial of horses just driven 
in from the range. Horses who had just enough 
experience with man to be wary of his ways. 
Wily, wicked brutes— 

By the same mark, these are days set apart 
for the trial of new riders; the youngsters of 
the great Northwest ambitious to win the name 
of buckaroo. 

And, if you please—or if you don’t—it was 
the voice of young America speaking when the 
boy with the grin took the challenge of the 
wrangler and the snorting outlaw. He may not 
have been just your picture of the rising genera- 
tion, which no doubt resembles more your grow- 
ing son or your kid brother, but the heart was 
there. Borrowed “chaps” and borrowed spurs 
—hbut the grit was all his own. 

There’s a heap written about the passing of 
the old West; the fencing of the open range; 
the gathering of the ancient, picturesque men 
to the long shadows. Mournful chants from 
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the romancers. Spirited brochures from the 
commercial associations. Be that as it may— 

When the young buckaroos at Pendleton 
ride there ride again all the dashing figures who 
ever swung into the saddle and galloped across 
the plains. All the great horsemen of legend 
and history and fiction. The pony express 
rider, Buffalo Bill, the yellow-striped cavalry 
after Geronimo, Indian scouts in buckskin 
shirts, “Long Hair’ Custer, the lone Texas 
ranger— 

It is Romance that is in the saddle when the 
young buckaroo tells the wrangler to turn ’er 
loose and let ’er buck. And Romance remains 
in the saddle, no matter how quickly the young- 
sters come sprawling to the ground. 

Unless one understands that, it is impossible 
to understand these gay young riders, at all. 
They have no bright hopes, as the real buckaroos 
have, of winning a great cash prize, a hand- 
some Hamley saddle or the coveted Roosevelt 
trophy. Yet, quite cheerfully, they climb aboard 
the very horses that these older and stronger 
riders will meet when the roundup gets under 
way. The redoubtable No Name; tricky Sam 
Jackson; U-B-Dam; Headlight, Winnemucca 
or the vile-tempered, devilish outlaw so aptly 
christened Wallace Smith. They do not even 
have a grandstand before which to perform. 
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Their only audience is the group of their hoot- 
ing fellows and officials of the roundup. 

Their pay for such heroic work is exactly 
$2.50 in cash. Two-and-a-half for trying to 
ride a fretful cyclone; for taking holds with an 
intelligent earthquake; for a bout with a prim- 
itive catapult! 

Fancy betting your skull and precious neck, 
and the other 238 bones in the human body on 
the chance that the outlaw will miss his Par- 
thian kick when he romps away from your jarred 
and fallen frame! For $2.50! 

That’s what these youngsters do. What’s 
more, they will gladly starve for the opportunity. 

It has been my excellent fortune to be in 
Pendleton a week or so before the roundup and, 
in a way, participate in its activities. An ex- 
cellent plan to consider, by the way, if you are 
going to be one of the fortunate 60,000 or so at 
the next show, is getting to Pendleton many 
days in advance. At any rate, in that week 
I came to know the $2.50 buckaroos in those 
days before the spectacle began. At first I 
didn’t understand them. I saw the bucking 
horses and I knew about the $2.50 and I couldn’t 
reconcile them. Nor could older hands. 

The youngsters were utterly amazed that 
such a question should be asked. Even the 
blond, heavy-shouldered fellow whose head 
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had been cut open by the jubilant No Name. He 
was standing on a street corner in Pendleton, 
still a little dazed and the blood fresh on the 
back of his torn shirt. He was smiling bliss- 
fully. 

“Why do I do it?” he countered. ‘Golly, 
you don’t think I let that darn’ No Name nick 
me on purpose, do you? And I wouldn’t have 
been throwed, either, only I thought she was 
through buckin’ and I loosened my grip.” 

Sam Thompson shook his head and smiled 
when I spoke to him about it. It’s Sam’s job 
to corral the gamiest horse flesh—bucking horse 
flesh—in the world. He dotes on a horse in 
inverse ratio to its orneriness. 

“T can’t make it out,” confessed Sam. “I 
wouldn’t get on one of these animals for two 
hundred and fifty dollars.” 

Which was exaggeration. But it was the 
essence of the answer that I received from 
twenty men who have watched this changing 
—changing and always the same—group of 
young fellows who ride in the workouts. 

From them I learned that these boys rode 
into Pendleton from Oregon, Washington and 
Idaho. Five hundred miles in the saddle they 
didn’t consider too great a journey. They were 
lads who worked on the wide ranches of the 
Northwest. Usually they arrived broke or 
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with mighty scant change in the pocket of their 
faded overalls. 

There isn’t much chance of getting a man’s 
work to do in Pendleton during the roundup, 
with the most prominent and wealthiest citi- 
zens eager to undertake the humblest and most 
difficult work of the corrals and the arena. Men 
like George Drumheller, F. S. LeGrow, the 
banker of Athena, Chauncey Bishop of the 
woollen mills, and Henry Collins. 

That $2.50 becomes important. Sleeping is 
a simple problem to these hardy youngsters. 
The “great, open spaces’? make a comfortable 
bed. But a healthy, ambitious buckaroo must 
eat. Some of them manage it on $2.50. Others 
succeed in riding more than once and may live 
in luxury with $5 or share it with less fortunate 
boys. 

It became more and more difficult to under- 
stand. A ride of, say, 300 miles. Sleeping in a 
field somewhere—or a barn. Scanty food. And 
a long ride back, bruised and broke— 

All for the privilege of trying to ride a vicious 
horse. ; To get thrown, likely as not, and receive 
the raillery of their companions for a reward— 
if nothing more serious. 

It was on the afternoon that the grinning 
19-year-old borrowed a pair of spurs and meas- 
ured his stirrup leather that I began to find 
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my answer. I was riding across the Pendleton 
field with a celebrated motion picture star. 
His own life was like one of the many Western 
scenarios he had acted. He was in Pendleton 
“on location.’”’ Not many years before he had 
been one of those grinning boys waiting for a 
chance to ride or be thrown. 

“Why did you do it, Hoot?”’ I asked him. 
“Why did you take such chances for $2.50 
and—”’ 

“It was only $2 when I rode,” said Hoot 
Gibson, ruefully. “They’ve raised it since.” 

“Well, why did you do it? Why do these 
boys—”’ 

“T never stopped to figure it that way,” 
replied Gibson. “But these fellows are like 
boys anywhere, except they wear big hats and 
are browner. It’s an American kid’s search for 
adventure. In the cities a boy will want to be 
a baseball pitcher or a star quarterback or 
something. Even city boys dream of being 
cowboys and wearing angora pants and a six- 
shooter. 

“Well, out West it’s natural that a boy should 
dream of being a cowboy, a bronco buster and 
a top buckaroo. And they get their chance at 
Pendleton. It’s the great adventure. In a 
way they’re realizing a dream. 

“That’s what I was trying to do. I just 
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wanted to make one good ride and then go back 
to the ranch. I was broke. I sat on the corral 
fence, not knowing where my next meal was 
coming from. That didn’t worry me half as 
much as where I could raise money for my 
entrance fee. After I got here, I wanted to 
ride in one of the real events—not just in the 
workouts. That’s ambition, isn’t it? Well, I 
got a break. I got on top of enough horses to 
make the entrance fee.” 

Incidentally, Gibson won a championship belt. 
The records show that. He didn’t mention it. 
He’s peculiar that way. Still more a buckaroo 
—if he will permit me to say so—than an actor, 
at heart. 

“But riding in the show was an _ after- 
thought,” said Gibson. ‘“‘My main idea was 
to show ’em I could ride. It would have been 
enough for me if the other fellows had admitted 
it. Or if George Baer or Drumheller or Hank 
Collins had said: ‘Kid, that was a regular 
ride.’ That’s the way these boys feel. It 
isn’t hardship for them. It’s sport—and ro- 
mance—and adventure! 

“Let’s watch this kid do his stuff. That 
horse is a fiend.” 

They whisked the sacking bandage from the 
rolling eyes of the outlaw. He gathered his 
furious strength and sprang into the air. The 
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young rider’s head snapped back and was 
jerked forward again as the bucking horse 
smashed against the ground with all four 
feet bunched. Again the crazed beast sprang, 
screaming and tearing the air with its hoofs. A 
third leap jarred the boy loose. He clung some- 
how for another mad bound. 

Then he fell. While he was still in the air 
the outlaw kicked at him. The boy slowly 
lifted himself from the dust. He was grinning 
as he limped back to the little crowd, watching 
the saddling of another bucker. 

He had been thrown. But he had boasted that 
he would scratch that horse in the neck. And 
he knew they had seen him, just before he fell, 
reach his left leg forward and spur the outlaw 
—high up, near the ear. 


LAST OF THE WILD HERD 


There came a faint rol] of thunder from the 
direction of Wallula Gap as the shadows of 
dawn lifted. Shadows of lavender and gray and 
bronze rose from the cool depths of the cafions 
and the first, experimental shafts of the sun 
reached across the Horse Heaven country. 

“Yonder they come, bud,” said the Old- 
Timer, who rode with me, “Comin” hell-bent, 
too, and fit to bust a cinch.” 

The two horsemen made an abbreviated sig- 
nal to each other across the mile of misty green, 
that lay between the two cafion rims on which 
they were posted. With the same movement, 
they sent their mounts down the steep sides. 
As they descended, they untied the straps of 
their pommel conches and freed the coils of their 
lariats in long loops. 

By the time they dropped out of sight the 
thunder was closer. A drummer rolling out an 
awesome obbligato for a Wagnerian motif. 
The earth trembled— 

From the far mist rose a powdery cloud, such 
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as the wind whips up just before the quick, 
overwhelming rain that drops on the desert. 
The cloud was pierced by a random lance of 
the sun—and out of it a horse flung itself in a 
mad gallop. After it, their hoofs drumming 
terribly, plunged sixty others. 

Wild horses, running free on the open plain! 
There are few spectacles to equal that. But 
there was something besides unfettered, swift 
grace in this frantic flight. Tragedy galloped 
stride for stride with these fleeing animals. 
They were the last of the wild herd—the last 
of the great bands of twenty thousand wild 
horses that once roamed the legendary stretches 
of the Horse Heaven country. This band, 
racing after its frenzied leader, was galloping to 
extinction. 

This was no splendid contest between horse 
and man, to have its end in a fair struggle for 
mastery under a bucking saddle. These horses 
were being driven to slaughter. 

It may have been the knowledge of that 
tragedy gave the forlorn stampede a new, 
dramatic color as we watched. Or it may have 
been a sentimental memory of better days on 
the wide range; or even a wistful image inspired 
by fictional stories of the wild horse herds. 

In such stories, the flight was always a charge 
of big, clean-limbed, powerful and cunning 
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animals. There was a recollection of twenty 
stories of the one outlaw horse that all the 
cowpunchers of the West yearned to possess; 
of long pursuits; of fabulous duels between the 
lean riders and the black stallion with a demon 
mind— 

It was always a big, black stallion who looked 
like an Arab, a thoroughbred out of a racing 
stable, an Irish hunter and a renegade cavalry 
charger. He was the chieftain of his band and 
led it with a super-equine, if not a superhuman, 
intelligence. A poetic dream of a horse, with 
an arched neck, delicate nostrils, velvet flanks, 
legs of Toledo steel, the torso of a Greek statue 
and a mane and tail of midnight silk— 

Such horses were not in the despairing band 
that galloped across the Horse Heaven country 
as the Old-Timer and I watched. These were 
the caricatures of horses, lashed by an insane 
panic. Their manes and tails, clotted with burrs, 
fluttering like disreputable guidons. Their eyes 
rolled until they showed white and staring as 
blind eyes. Their snorts and squeals sounded 
over the roll of thunder made by their crazed 
hoofs. They were all the colors of all the horses 
bred since the horse was an eohippus. 

Their leader was a shaggy, nob-kneed stallion. 
Only his sex was according to the fictional 
tradition. His mottled hide was a sorry record 
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of outlaw breeding. His head was a fanciful 
depravity. His belly had the strange rotundity 
that marks horses and men who have known 
the habit of starvation. Over this false curve of 
plenty, the stallion’s ribs showed like lath- 
work. 

His rolling eyes made a fierce search for lib- 
erty. He swerved to the left. One of the 
horsemen who had dropped from the cafion 
rim swung his long-looped lasso. The stallion 
squealed and ran straight again. And after — 
him the whole, pied cavalry. Behind them rode 
three cowpunchers, yipping and swinging their 
ropes. Long after the nightmare flight, stag- 
gered a long-legged colt. It whimpered as the 
dust rang down a slow curtain on the little play. 

It was Spring in the Horse Heaven country. 
In other Springs the wild herds revelled in 
monarchical freedom over the splendid land. 
Next year the wild horse will be gone. There 
will be cattle in the Horse Heaven country and 
a lot of sheep. There will be big farms— 

“In ten years,’ vouchsafed the Old-Timer, 
as we slowly followed the course of the chase, 
“there won’t be a range hoss, like you call a 
wild horse, in the West.” 

The Oid-Timer knows. Horses have been his 
life since he was old enough to walk, which 
meant old enough to ride. 
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We had witnessed the passing of the wild 
horse and, with him, another phase in the pass- 
ing of the old West. 

It was from these herds, in the old days, came 
the mounts for the Western cowboy. From 
them, too, the Indian snaked the ponies he 
painted for the war-path as he painted himself. 
The swift, sturdy mounts of the pony express 
and the horses that pulled the stage-coaches 
knew the law of the herd before they knew the 
law of man. From the wild bands the old, 
Indian-fighting cavalry was often mounted— 

The Horse Heaven country was one of the 
greatest of all the ranges for the wild horses. 
Its rolling land lay between the Columbia River, 
and the Yakima Valley, with its other borders, 
Wallula Gap and Bickleton. This was an area 
of about two thousand square miles. It was 
given its name because it was naturally and 
particularly a horse range, covered with a lush 
growth of high, rich grass. 

“Which it’s the kind of grass,” explained — 
the Old-Timer, “which’ll make a hoss bust out 
laughin’ for joy when he sees it. Hoss Heaven 
remained such because all the water on it for a 
long time was the Yakima and Columbia, too 
far away for cattle or sheep. 

“You got to recollect, a hoss running wild 
savvies how to look after himself. Cattle is kind 
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o’ helpless that way. And sheeps are always 
silly. They’d die in the heavy snows that use’ 
to come in Winter in my time. But not hosses. 

“For them, the snow was one of these new- 
fangled ice-boxes where they could keep their 
fodder all Winter. And they’d let the snow 
melt in their mouths and didn’t need no other 
water. Wild hosses are plumb cute that 
way.” 

It was around 1894 that Horse Heaven was 
at its equine and celestial best. It was then 
that upwards of twenty thousand head of wild 
horses ranged that country. But such rich land 
could not be spared for horses alone. The agri- 
culturist—once the despised “nester”’ of the 
ancient cattle man—began moving in. He 
solved his water problems as he went. His 
invasion was rapid. Today that part of Horse 
Heaven used as a horse range is only about 
twelve miles in width. 

The new days came on fast and the motor 
age began to make the horse a thing of the 
past, even in country where capital punish- 
ment was considered a lenient fate for the man 
who would steal another man’s horse. 

“Which there’ll never again be the call for 
hosses there once was,” mourned the Old-Timer. 
“‘Cowpunchers these days ride in automobiles 
or fussy motorcycles. Every nester has a engine 
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big as a Union Pacific grade climber to plow and 
harvest. The time’s comin’ when we'll have a 
hoss stuffed and put in a glass case in the Smith- 
sonian Institution and our smart-aleck grand- 
children will wink at each other and claim it’s 
apple-sauce, like I heard a dude tourist remark, 
when we try to tell ‘em how such critters 
was used once for getting from one place to an- 
other and annoying cows therefrom; and a man 
wasn’t a man unless he could ride one of *em— 
and unless he’d been throwed about twenty 
times or so by a wild one which was reluctant 
to be rode.” 

With the decline in the market came a decline 
in the breed. At one time the wild herds were 
carefully watched by three or four big horse 
outfits, notably the Switzler organization. 
“Wild Bill” Switzler still is by way of being a 
connoisseur of wild horses. He supplies his 
best to Pendleton for its great annual roundup. 

But, except for these rare specimens, the 
wild horses—the animal that once was part of 
the life of the West; that helped make its fab- 
ulous history possible—are small and scrubby. 
They sell as low as $2.50 a head and $5 is con- 
sidered a top price. It is a sad comment that 
the cost of $1 a head for slaughter, halted the 
kindly meant program of societies for the 
humane treatment of animals, which proposed 
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this method of sparing the horses the hard- 
ships of life on the range. 

The program—with a profit instead of a 
$1-per-head loss—is being carried out by the 
shrewd hand of commerce. And this is the sad- 
dest of all. The old-timer and the sentimentalist 
may be forgiven a tear or two at the last act of 
the tragedy—at the low fate of the proud, swift 
king of the plains. 

The Switzlers recently sold about 5,000 head 
to an Idaho firm, according to report. A syn- 
dicate was buying up 2,000 head. Other com- 
mercial firms are becoming interested. Into 
their corrals the wild horse is being driven. 
The roundup is on. 

In from Horse Heaven they are driving the 
animal that is part of the enduring monument 
of the Western empire. He was the staunch 
friend of the romantic cowpuncher. He bore 
the “cav’lry sojer” in his war against the 
Indians. He carried the pioneer to the new 
frontier and beyond. 

He is being slaughtered. Literally, he is of 
value—except to the sentimentalist—only as 
a by-product. Next year you may be wearing 
him in a pair of shoes or gloves. Most of the 
rest of him goes into hog feed—about a sack 
of barley to one horse, one is told, “which sure 
does fatten ’em.” 
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Even the bones are not spared. They are 
saved until there is enough for a carload and 
then shipped to sugar factories in California, 
to be used in the process of refining sugar. The 
details of this final operation are vague. It is 
best, perhaps, not to enquire too closely. Svc 
transit gloria mundi! 

It is enough to know that the wild horse is 
passing—and with him a splendid color passes 
from the setting of the western sun. 


RIDE ’EM, COW PONY 
MAVERICK TOD’S VIEWS OF THE GAME OF POLO 


SEVENTH InFANTRY Barracks, VANCOUVER, 
Wasu.—Mount St. Helen’s lifting her shoulders 
from the far mist—a frail nun in a white hood, 
aloof and austere. As cool and as faint as the 
breeze that comes just before dawn. A faded 
yet true print of Fuji done by a dying, enrap- 
tured priest of Japan. The refinement of a 
poet’s dream—a sketch as barely luminous as 
‘the moon against an afternoon sky. 

These things, in effect, I remarked to “Mav- 
erick Tod’? Mullarkey. To which “Maverick 
Tod” replied that it was strange what this 
liquor you get nowadays will do to a man, and 
wasn’t all that I was saying about St. Helen’s 
the cat’s meow, like these smart-alecks say. St. 
Helen’s, after all, being only a mountain and 
almost as hard to get around as to go across, 
if you were in a hurry. 

From which, because he is really my good 
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friend, it may be reckoned that “Maverick 
Tod” Mullarkey was somehow out of sorts. 
Alas! it was true. He was that day an embit- 
tered man—the immemorial spectacle of a 
fallible human gazing at empty hands after 
clutching for an illusion. 

I had been growing enthusiastic over the 
bizarre arrangement of chaste St. Helen’s as a 
backdrop for the scene immediately before our 
eyes—an active and dramatic foreground. 

Eight lean and eager ponies, wheeling, spin- 
ning and leaping or flattening out along the 
ground in fierce races. Eight riders in gay 
silks, blue and white and red and gold, sweating 
and shouting, swinging slim mallets like cav- 
alry sabres and riding—riding like devils in an 
ecstasy. 

“Maverick Tod” Mullarkey, despite his mel- 
ancholy, grew almost interested in the riding 
and was on the edge of being trapped in an 
enthusiasm over the work of a pony called 
Idaho Girl. He covered his emotion in a pro- 
digious gnawing of tobacco, which he almost 
swallowed a moment later when two horses, 
in full flight, flung against each other, shoulder 
to shoulder, head on. 

Both riders, in their brave silks, came to earth. 
The first was tossed wide of the horses. He 
rolled over, instinctively, to protect himself. . 
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And then stretched out, senseless. The other 
tried to hold himself in the saddle. He swayed 
and crumpled and fell, his head and left shoulder 
striking first. His mount reared lazily, as a 
slow motion picture of a horse rearing and hung 
over the fallen rider. Horses may rear thus— 
and sometimes scream—when they are mortally 
hurt. There was no sound from this horse. 
When he lowered his forequarters—very slowly 
—his left foreleg hung limp. 

“Maverick Tod” Mullarkey made no fur- 
ther effort to disguise his feeling. 

“Which I claim it’s a crime,” he exclaimed, 
“to do a good cow pony that way. They ought 
to be a law against wasting good horseflesh so’s 
a pack of doods can bounce around in white 
panties and play croquet on horseback. It 
ain’t human nature for a decent cow pony to 
be gallivanting around under a postage stamp 
saddle when he might be out on the range, 
learning cattle how to behave and doing 2a 
man’s work.” 

A spectator in knickerbockers—oh, we have 
them out here!—and a Panama with the brim 
rolled down stared at “Maverick Tod.” So 
did a Colonel who wore trimmer riding breeches 
than used to be the fashion among the regular 
infantry. But my friend Mullarkey gave them 
no heed. He saw a chance to dart past the 
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guard and rushed on to the field to offer aid for 
the injured horse. 

“Maverick Tod’? Mullarkey’s indignation 
was largely a matter of sentiment. Just up from 
the oil fields, with a hat full of money and a 
head full of ideas, the Old-Timer was considerably 
shocked by many things. But by nothing so 
much as the sight of the polo game he attended 
with me—the Spring tournament of ten days 
just completed at these barracks in Vancouver. 

He will never admit it, but your true old-timer 
of the West clings to his illusions of the West 
almost as stubbornly and as fondly as the tour- 
ist from the East. Always in his heart he mourns 
the passing of “the good old days” and cher- 
ishes there the ancient memory of the open 
range, lively gatherings for the roundup, wide- 
open towns and hilarious pay-nights, legend- 
ary companions of the saddle and adventures 
that have become tradition. He will joke about 
the sentimental “‘out where the West begins,” 
but he doesn’t fancy your jests about it—unless 
you, too, are an old-timer. 

“Maverick Tod’ is a true old-timer. He 
dates back to the days when each season Mon- 
tana saw the joyful assembling of cattlemen— 
when the railroad first was shoving its inquis- 
itive steel nose through the back country. His 
memory lingers on the happier days, in which he 
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lived better yarns than most men write. His 
favorite anecdote, by the way, is the true story 
of how Secret Service men sought to learn the 
plot behind the attempted “assassination” of 
Jim Hill—an “assassination,” be it set down at 
once, perhaps for the first time, that was merely 
exuberant revolver fireworks, planned only for 
the amusement of Hill. 

At any rate, Tod followed cattle from Mon- 
tana to Durango in Mexico. He “had fun’”— 
his unaffected way of describing action involv- 
ing firearms—during the revolutions of Villa’s 
day, when I first met him. Villa was his friend. 
Tod later went into mining and became surpris- 
ingly rich. He went into oil and became poor 
again. Then a friendly gusher—and Mullarkey, 
again in funds to an amazing extent, came to 
Oregon to see some old friends and have a time 
which is different from “having fun.”” Tod was 
disappointed. 

Strangely enough, he reminded me of an 
Eastern friend of mine who came west of the 
Mississippi last year for the first time. He and I 
went to dinner with Dan Spencer of the Union 
Pacific on the roof of the Hotel Utah in Salt 
Lake City. Now, dinner at sundown on the 
roof of the Hotel Utah alone is worth the three- 
day journey from New York. We dined in 
the hush of a copper and bronze sunset by Innes, 
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eating Grimm Fairy Tales strawberries, over- 
looking the forbidding pass through which the 
Mormons came and gazing into the mystery of 
fog, where Corot and Whistler struggled, hang- 
ing over the great lake. 

My friend from the East was impressed. 
But not with the Innes sunset or the landscape 
that was a pageant of rugged history. 

“Perfectly gorgeous, of course—all that,” 
commented my Eastern friend. “But did you 
notice the dining room itself? Fancy, this far 
away from New York, finding such a tone; such 
an atmosphere of quiet refinement. Almost, 
one might say, cultured.” 

I said, “Oh, rawther,” being able to speak 
the Eastern dialects, and hoped Dan Spencer 
didn’t hear. I never found exactly what my 
friend had expected. Probably the shooting of 
Dangerous Dan McGrew. 

It was easier to guess what “‘ Maverick Tod” 
expected when he headed into Oregon to 
“have a time.” He was exceedingly mournful 
when I ran across him and I sought to lift his 
veteran heart. It was a chance remark of his 
on the passing of the cow pony that gave me 
inspiration. 

“Which they tell me,” complained Tod, 
“that before a hombre gets to be a cow-hand 
nowadays he goes to a college and gives three 
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rahs and a tiger while a professor learns him 
how to manicure a cow and nurse its stomach- 
ache and read poetry to it when it feels lonely. 
It ain’t natural to treat a cow so polite and use a 
diploma instead of a rope. 

“No, sir. The only respectable way to learn 
about cows is to tie into ’em from the top side 
of a cayuse horse, with a few lessons in night 
herding during the rainy season and maybe a 
stampede or two by way of a post-graduate 
course, like they call it in institutions of learning. 

“And how in the name of seven pink-eyed, 
pie-biting snoozers can you learn about cows 
when they ain’t no more cow ponies? The same 
being plenty expired, like Lo, the poor Indian, 
and the shaggy buffalo with his sleigh-robe 
hide. 

“Coming across the range in the gringo 
choo-choo car IJ ain’t seen one genuine cow pony. 
All the mail order cow-hands I have saw have 
been riding in automobiles and motorcycles 
like a lot of lizzie boys. No wonder the cattle 
are getting the foot-and-mouth, looking at them 
imitation vaqueros. 

‘And what, I ask you like one old amigo to 
another, what has became of all the cow ponies?”’ 

I told ‘Maverick Tod” Mullarkey that I 
didn’t know what had become of all the cow 
ponies in the world, but that I could account for 
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between eighty and a hundred of them. And 
I invited him to visit Vancouver Barracks to 
see the ponies in action. 

I didn’t tell Tod that the ponies would be in 
a polo game. I wanted that to be a surprise. 
It was. Nor did IJ tell him that these were the 
pick of cow ponies of the Pacific Northwest 
and that ranchers in this country have found it 
immensely profitable to train the old cow pony 
breed for the polo field—so profitable that one 
pony used in the Vancouver tournament fetched 
a price of $5,000. I wanted all that to be a sur- 
prise, too. And it was—almost as great as the 
match itself. 

At first my friend Mullarkey professed to 
believe that the game he was watching was 
Mah Jong, of which he claimed to have heard. 
Only, he said, he had been given to understand 
that racquets were used. 

And at first he refused utterly to believe 
that these splendid horses were the posterity 
of the cow ponies of his day. But he could not 
deny the breed. It showed in the swift twistings 
and turnings, the relish for keeping after the ball, 
the sure-footedness, the game effort springing 
out of exhaustion. 

The accident at the east goal loosed his emo- 
tions. His horseman soul was freed. There- 
after he cheered for the horses. 
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“Ride ’em, cow pony!”’ he yelped, and added 
cries that the grandsires of the ponies knew in 
another day. 

It disgusted the man in knickerbockers and 
the infantry Colonel in the trim riding breeches. 
The knickerbockers and the breeches were 
entirely scandalized when Tod yip-eed at an- 
other point. 

“That’s playin’ the game!”’ howled Tod. 

His endorsement had been won by an acci- 
dental swipe of a mallet which cavght Collier, 
Vancouver’s No. 1, in the back of the head, 
and brought him out of the saddle with blood 
streaming down his neck and staining the blue 
and white silk. 

“Which such doings is more like a man’s 
game and not this gowf, like they call it,” Tod 
informed the world. “‘What they ought to do 
is give them hombres stock saddles and a lariat 
apiece and let them rope at each other. That 
would make it what you could call a real sport- 
ing event. 

** All-wise Providence did not plan for to have 
a cow pony wear a ribbon in his tail and a post- 
age stamp saddle on his back,’ Tod went on 
with his lecture. ‘‘And a postage stamp the 
size of these saddles would not carry a postcard 
as far as I could throw a chuck-wagon. 

“No, sir, and it’s flying in the face of nature 
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for a lot of healthy buckaroos to wear these 
white panties and use up horses rounding up a 
croquet ball and corralling it and saying, ‘Goody, 
that gives us a point.’ I reckon if they don’t 
get the cute little ball between the stakes they 
get a black mark on their report card and have 
to stay after school. 

“Which you will set forth that these hombres 
take chances, like getting throwed or getting 
busted over the cabeza with one of these tennis 
bats. Well, if they crave excitement why don’t 
they go to the roundup at Pendleton or Chey- 
enne or Las Vegas. And, when the day is done 
they get either a busted horse or a busted leg 
like a honest man. 

“Tt sure ain’t like the good old days a whole 
lot. Mind you, I ain’t complaining. I am more 
broad-minded than most, and I know times 
change a heap. I have saw a sheep-herder 
holding palabra with a radio machine, and I 
have saw a woman tourist in soldier pants and 
silk stockings. And they ain’t many surprises 
left for me in this vale of tears, like it is called. 

“But, when I see honest cow ponies chasing 
a grapefruit to make a Romanian holiday I 
sure am ready to arise from the table and cash 
in my checks, a sadder and wiser man. 

“I ask my friend here: Where are the cow 
ponies of yesteryear and he shows me pronto. 
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It is what I get for asking riddles. And I make 
tracks forthwith for my wickyup by the Tres 
Hermanas and build me a wire fence a rattle- 
snake couldn’t crawl through, to keep out the 
refining influence of civilization.” 

Leaning heavily on my arm, “Maverick Tod” 
Mullarkey walked away from the whitewashed 
fence that runs about the playing field. The 
man with the knickerbockers fixed a monocle— 
actually; “out where the West begins’—and 
turned a single-barreled stare on my disheart- 
ened friend. I inquired later and found that the 
monocle wearer was a visiting Canadian with 
quite a trench record. 

But I am glad that “Maverick Tod” did not 
see the monocle! 


ON ROARING RIVER 
FIELD NOTES OF A MAVERICK NATURALIST 


Lean Doc Rapips, Roartwe River, ORE. 
(Friday).—Perhaps it is because vaudeville 
owned me long before I became even casually 
familiar with the friendly wilds. Whatever the 
cause, it is a fact that on my first awakening in 
a woods camp my feeling is that I am listening 
—not to what sentimentalists call feathered 
songsters; but to the rehearsals of a number 
of rival imitators of birds and animals. Be- 
tween the calls of the birds I expect to hear 
some supper show performer’s voice: “‘My 
next imitation will be that of a white-throated 
keable at nesting time.”” JI am ashamed of this 
instinctive, awakening thought! Not ashamed 
enough to mar my camp appetite for flapjacks. 
But quite ashamed, at that. And no doubt a 
psychologist could trace to this shame my later 
efforts to criticize the songs of the birds and to 
argue that they are not as authentic as the per- 
formances on the Gus Sun time. 
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Mrs. Peavey Carries On 
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(Friday evening).—One of the Oregon boasts 
—when you can trap an Oregonian into boast- 
ing—is that no matter in what climate in the 
United States a man has lived, he can find its 
counterpart in this great State. Timidly, I set 
down another boast. If aman comes from the 
moonshining and feud sections of the South 
he will feel actively at home along the Roaring 
River. Except that it is not considered sport- 
ing to shoot “revenooers.” It is thought more 
amusing to sit on a hill and watch them on 
what might be called a still hunt, if one were 
inclined to pun—which the buen Dios forbid! 

Ever since we reached Roaring River we 
have heard tales of moonshining. And _ this 
afternoon Echo and I became participants in 
the Allan-Peavey feud. We did not desire this 
honor. We felt a little like upstarts to have 
intruded on a feud that has been so long a re- 
vered tradition. 

Clem Allan should have been more explicit. 
When he pointed out the trail to the swimming 
hole he merely said: ‘‘Kind o’ look out cross- 
ing by the high water mark. That’s Old Lady 
Peavey’s land and she might get riled.”’ 

We said we’d kind o’ look out. But, on the 
hungry way home at sundown we thought we 
could save a quarter-mile by crossing Old Lady 
Peavey’s lower section. We changed our minds 
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at once. Because from the corner of a crazy 
fence an antique shotgun bellowed at us. And 
a handful of buckshot mowed the growing 
wheat low and to our left. Buckshot striking in 
this fashion has a nasty personal sound. The 
sniper tried a wing shot and fell far short of the 
retreating targets. 

Mrs. Peavey emerged from the fence corner 
and, waving her fist, addressed us in deplorable 
language. A shocking woman from any num- 
ber of viewpoints. 

We told Clem Allan about it when he brought 
some trout into camp tonight. 

“Old Lady Peavey don’t shoot as good as 
she used to,” said Clem. “You’re lucky the 
Peavey boys wasn’t home. They’re regular 
sharpshooters. Reckon she was put out some be- 
cause she figured you were friends of us Allans.”’ 

Clem couldn’t tell us how the feud started. 
Something about a maverick heifer, the nearest 
he could recollect. 

(Sunday).—Echo and I took along our favor- 
ite 30-30 carbine when we left camp today. 
Even non-resident members of a feud must 
be studious of formalities. And we felt assured 
by its presence when, on a lonely trail back of 
White Deer Point we ran across the man with 
the scarred face. A face that would intimidate 
a hangman. The nose was like a gnarled pine 
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knot. The left eyebrow was pinned down, by a 
jagged white scar, into a frown as violent as a 
lightning bolt. Another scar lifted his lip in 
asnarl. But above these things we noticed that 
the left side of his face was pierced with a hund- 
red orderly holes, as if some exact pestilence had 
made a pattern of pits. 

We wondered all afternoon about the man 
with the scarred face and tried to guess what 
manner of romantic violence had left this sa- 
tanic mask. 

But we forgot to ask Monte Allan about 
him when Clem’s older brother dropped into 
camp this evening. We were too surprised 
to see Monte. Monte is the genius of moon- 
shiners in these parts. What is more, the “‘rev- 
enooers”’ jumped his still four nights ago. They 
are still up there, waiting for Monte to reappear. 
This is not a Federal secret. Monte and Roar- 
ing River know of the trap. 

Monte seemed cheerful enough. He came 
down the trail, with a pack riding his wide 
shoulders, a three-gallon jug in his right hand 
and a rifle under his left arm. 

“Education is a right good thing—but it sure 
come near ruining me all up,” said Monte. 
“Yes, sir, them revenooers like to have caught 
me because I am so gosh-almighty smart and 
up-to-date. You see, Bill Vespers and me are 
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up there running off some good old $15-a-gallon 
stuff when I hear the dog bark and then a funny 
kind of noise in the air and then four white 
lights and a red one looking like they hang right 
over the cafion. 

“Bill is right busy around the still and I don’t 
bother him none. I hear this noise in the air 
and see these lights and I figure it’s an airplane, 
- like I’ve read about and saw pictures in the 
magazines. I wonder some what it’s doing down 
Roaring River way. And I keep watching to see 
if I can’t get a good look at the thing. 

“It’s lucky Bull Vespers comes away from 
the machinery right then. He looks and listens 
and says ‘Revenooers!’ and starts heading for 
the brush. Even then I want to argue with 
him and tell him not to be such a old-fashioned 
ignoramus. But, anyway, I go after him into 
the brush. 

“Sure enough, they’re revenooers and they 
use these lights to keep in touch with each 
other in the dark. One of the Macomber 
boys, down at Red River, tells me they travel 
apart like this because it’s a trick the scouts in 
the war used when they went out between the 
trenches. A star patrol, they call it.” 

I asked Monte about the noise in the air. 

“It was a coon which the dog had got up a 
tree,” said Monte, in some embarrassment. 
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(Tuesday).—Looking over some Roaring 
River sketches I have made Echo remarked on 
the keen, cold glance that comes into the eyes 
of these men of the woods. I pointed out to her 
that in the eyes of these Roaring River folks 
there is an emphasized line along the eyes— 
and that it is put there by the fact that in at least 
two respects these people are not only out-of- 
doors men but out-of-law men. This remark has 
cheered up the day a lot for me. 

It is true. Not only are many Roaring River 
males outlaws in the moonshining sense, but 
they look upon killing deer, in and out of season, 
as their right. In fact, about the only thing 
they shoot in season hereabouts are the Roaring 
River rapids. 

Monte has been trying all day to lure me to a 
deer-killing stand by a salt lick tonight. This 
means that I would perch on a plank seat in a 
tree and wait for a couple of hours for a deer to 
halt along the sights of my rifle. A battery light 
would glow across the lick, which would not 
frighten the deer and which would make a shot 
very simple. 

Monte knows I am fond of venison and he— 
can’t understand why I won’t undertake this 
simple task to get it. In our talk I am informed 
that a deer ceases to be fit to eat unless he is 
found and “dressed out”’ two hours after he has 
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died. Otherwise, it will be found that his meat 
has turned “blue as indigo.” Also, a deer has 
to be taken out of cold water at once if the dogs 
have run him very hard. Because in this event, 
too, he will turn “blue as indigo.” 

Reluctantly, I record that I have lost my 
desire to kill animals. Reluctantly, because so 
many make this admission a sort of boast— 
as if from then on the entire animal kingdom 
might breathe a little easier, knowing that the 
mighty hunter had put aside the rifle. 

To excuse my apparently sentimental collapse, 
I insist my aversion to killing is an artistic one. 
That I would rather watch the flight of a deer, 
the stealthy crawl of a mountain cat, or even 
the humorous play of a bear than stiffen these 
splendid bodies in death. I will shoot nothing 
that has in it the beauty of faultless motion. 
Which leaves only the kangaroo and some 
lesser species of the emu to worry over my 
amazing marksmanship. 

My only other plea is that I do not hunt with 
the camera. 

I finally asked Monte about the man with 
the scarred face. He looked at me with those 
keen, cold eyes of his and asked if we had seen 
any cougar tracks on the trail today—any espe- 
cially large cougar tracks. He seemed strangely 
satisfied with the manner of my answer and left 
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camp with Nap, his brother’s favorite deer dog, 
his pack, his jug and his rifle. 

(Wednesday Morning).—For an hour Echo 
and I have watched Nap, a very weary little 
dog; a mongrel with a trace of Spitz and, to 
my eyes, a recent strain of wolf. Altogether one 
of the best deer dogs on Roaring River. Nap 
is stiff and sore and drunk with fatigue. In 
the midst of attempting an instinctive interest 
in the noises of the camp, he drops asleep in his 
tracks. He whimpers sometimes in his dreams 
of the trail he has just left. Once he arose and 
started on foolishly stiff legs down the trail 
toward Clem’s cabin. He seemed as if he was 
walking in his sleep. After a dozen steps he 
halted and stood, legs braced and his head 
down in deep thought. A conflict of dog emo- 
tion. A quarrel of instincts. Nap was trying to 
remember his own legend—one that is stronger 
than his instinct to go to his home and his 
master. Finally he remembered and went back 
to the blankets of Monte. Monte came in this 
morning while we were asleep. It is legendary 
on Roaring River that Nap always stays with 
the last man to make a kill. 

(Wednesday, Sundown).—It has been often 
observed that Nature tricks out some of her 
lowest jests in beautiful disguises. The color of 
poisonous tropical plants. The marking of 
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venomous serpents. The beauty of a fever- 
damp mist. This afternoon, swimming across a 
backwash of Roaring River, I saw just below 
the surface near the opposite shore, a fantastic 
scarlet vine. 

I slowed my stroke to observe it more closely 
—and felt the slow, relentless pull of a whirl- 
pool. A drag at the shoulders and a grip against 
the legs. A powerful, amused giant casually 
reaching for a helpless body. Echo had reached 
the point ahead of me and she dragged me 
ashore. We looked from the rocky bank into 
the cool, green, inviting depth of the whirlpool. 
It seemed very calm on the surface and there 
was no indication of its strength in the deep, 
jade recesses. For all the scare of a moment 
before I felt a desire to dive into the alluring 
mystery of color tone. But I repressed the 
desire. 

We had been warned about the whirlpool. 
It’s sixty feet deep and very reluctant about 
surrendering the bodies it claims. A man named 
Marshall fell into it and Roaring River folks 
tried for two days to get his body. That’s how 
they discovered the whirlpool was sixty feet 
deep. After two days the body bobbed up in 
the rapids a hundred yards below. It was recog- 
nizable because they knew it was Marshall who 
had fallen in. 
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When Echo and I swam back we both dived 
wide and clear of the scarlet vines that would 
tempt a man to halt. 

(Saturday).—If your boat is smashed in the 
Roaring River rapids don’t get excited and 
try to swim. Just let the rapids take you along 
and gamble that they won’t brain you against a 
rock or drag you under to excess. This was 
cheerful advice to get fifty yards above the first 
rapids. A frothing, shouting, maniac tumble 
of water, doing a madman’s dance over black 
rocks and already sucking our boat toward its 
white, hungry teeth. 

But it was great sport! Like shooting the 
chutes every quarter of a mile, with the guide 
pulling at his oars against the stream with all 
his strength and the boat racing crazily down 
stream stern foremost, now and then shipping a 
wave and feeling altogether less secure than a 
fallen leaf. 

But it’s great sport. It made very tame the 
fishing between rapids, even though we caught 
some fifteen-inch redsides. And we learned 
that if one falls into the rapids one must not get 
excited. 

(Monday).—The man with the scarred face 
crossed our trail again today. The sight of his 
methodically pitted and contorted features 
brought the same shudder and sharpened our 
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earlier curiosity. I remembered Monte’s eva- 
sion of the topic, but Echo was curious enough 
to question Clem. He said we’d better ask 
Monte, and when we explained that we had, 
Clem chuckled mightily. 

“Monte’s some haughty and reserved about 
that there incident,” said Clem. [“ You’d think 
old Monte’s face had been fixed that way 
instead of this Sylvester Barnes. Yes, sir, the 
man with the face is named Sylvester. 

“Well, sir, it happened in the Winter of 1902. 
Sylvester and Monte took after a cougar which 
they’ve saw the tracks of in the snow. From 
the size of the tracks they knowed this was a 
regular moose of a cougar, and the chances are 
would chaw them up a lot if not killed quick and 
accurate forthwith. 

“They hunt all that day and finally at night 
the dogs tree this cougar, and, for a fact, he’s a 
grown-up animal. He measures over 10 feet. 
He’s up there, cussing cat language and mighty 
resentful. This Sylvester shoots. It’s a bad 
shot and only makes the cougar mad. He jumps 
for Monte, which is nearest, and knocks off his 
hat with one of them big claws. Which it 
would’ve knocked Monte’s head off the same 
way. 

“It’s just luck Monte gets his gun up and, 
when the cougar sails over him, gives it to him 
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in the belly. The cougar tries again but drops. 
He’s dead, but it’s been a close call. And, with 
the long hunt and one thing and another, both 
Sylvester and Monte are all nervous like and 
touchy. 

“They figure they’ll skin this cougar pronto 
before they try to go back to their camp. They 
both get busy. Monte’s crouching over with 
his knife and so’s Sylvester. Just as they’re 
removing the last of that cat’s overcoat a big 
lump of snow falls offen one of these high fir 
limbs and smites Monte in the back of the 
neck. 

“Monte’s mind is full of leaping cougars and 
claws. So he don’t figure this is nothing but 
snow, but another cougar which lights on him, 
hostile. And he just emits one wild yell and 
kicks out regardless. And it happens that 
Sylvester’s face is where Monte’s foot lights that 
way. 

*“And that’s how it come Sylvester Barnes is 
branded this way, because they are way up in the 
hills and can’t reach a doctor for a couple of 
days. 

‘And I plumb forgot to put in the story where 
Monte is wearing his logging boots all full of 
these caulks like loggers spike the soles of their 
boots with.” 


WOMAN ON HORSEBACK 


If you are one of the lucky thousands perched 
on the figurative corral fence in Pendleton, next 
September you shall see Marcella Baring. She 
will be on top of a horse which emphatically 
does not desire her to be in that position. This 
item of difference will be settled between them 
to their satisfaction—and to yours. 

Perhaps Marcella will come sifting down from 
the saddle and into the dirt of the arena, while 
the triumphant bronco tries a passing kick at 
Marcella’s pretty head for good measure. Such 
are the ways of bucking horses which take a real 
interest in their work. 

It makes little difference. Whether Marcella 
hits the dust or whether she remains aloft in 
the seismic saddle, she will leave the arena with 
a decent grin and you shall have the privilege 
of looking into blue eyes that laugh—not only 
at bucking broncos, which are merely good 
sport, but at a world that does its level best 
to smother intrepid laughter. 

Bad-tempered broncos are to Marcella Bar- 
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Feminine Charm Subdues 


the Perverse Pack Mule 
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ing what mah jong and bridge are to her sisters 
of the East, whose shingled hair, incidentally, 
Marcella envies. Of all the great things that 
the Pacific Northwest offers, it is lacking in bar- 
bers who can execute a smart shingle. At least, 
so Marcella complained to me on a visit recently 
down Rogue River way. 

It was about the only dissatisfaction with 
life that Marcella registered. Down Rogue 
River way Marcella Baring is the owner of a 
lively and prosperous ranch, the pride of her 
loyal hired hands and the boast of the country 
thereabout. She is not a ranchera in the story- 
book sense, using up working hours of the day 
mooning over the picturesque range and grow- 
ing sentimental over the passing of the buffalo. 
And falling in love with the young engineer who 
has come into the West to span the great 
chasms or build a railroad. 

If so much as a surveying party invaded the 
ranch holdings under the Baring brand Marcella 
and the boys would salute it with a salvo of shot- 
guns. Marcella’s ranch life means sweaty hours 
in the corral at branding time—the bawling of 
calves and the rank smell of singed hide—worries 
over the foot-and-mouth epidemic in California; 
getting in the crop of Winter feed; the fluctua- 
tion of the cattle market— 

Marcella rolls her own cigarettes in brown 
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papers and has a proper interest in the latest 
experiment with juniper oil and orange flower 
water. 

Politely excepting the cigarettes and the 
juniper, Marcella Baring is typical of the new 
woman of the Northwest; the new woman— 
and not so new at that—who jovially and with 
amazing efficiency takes over the labor of man. 

She is really second generation—but she is 
typical, nevertheless, of the growing number 
of women who are finding, in the Northwest 
country, a whole and singing life in exchange 
for the clatter of the typewriter, the drudgery of 
the counter, the drain of the schoolroom and the 
boasted domination of the male. 

The Baring family lived in Massachusetts 
thirty years ago. Marcella’s father drove the 
tandem of drink and faulty speculation to the 
goal which moralists teach us is inevitable. It 
was Marcella’s mother who salvaged the re- 
mains of the Baring fortune and moved the fam- 
ily West. By train as far as the railroad reached 
and then by wagon. Baring pulled himself to- 
gether sufficiently to die in redemption and 
solvency. Marcella’s mother had never lost her 
grip on things. She did not relax it when Baring 
died. 

She literally put on the symbolical pants and 
climbed into the saddle. Before Mrs. Baring 
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died Marcella, who was born five years after 
the move from Massachusetts, had been gradu- 
ated from the agricultural college. With this, 
and with most of her young years passed in 
familiarity with ranch life, Marcella was ready 
to take over the affairs of the ranch. “Good 
Lord! don’t get the idea that I’m doing any- 
thing,” exclaimed Marcella, when a visitor at- 
tempted to put forth that very idea. ‘When I 
think of the things that Mamma had to con- 
tend with—why, I’m slumbering on a bed of 
roses. Compared to those days, things just run 
themselves. The worst part is the bookkeeping.” 

The visitor offered another ridiculous question. 
Marcella laughed widely. 

“Do I miss the advantages of city life?’’ she 
queried. “I sure do—just the same as I miss 
not having the foot-and-mouth in our herd. I 
miss the refining influence of human contact 
so much that I won’t even put a radio in the 
ranch house, although I know the boys are raring 
for me to get one. 

“No, sir, I don’t crave dances or parties. 
When night comes I’m pretty tired, anyway, 
and if I need company, I can get it out of the 
fashion magazines or my phonograph or out 
of the books that they send me from Gill’s 
shop up in Portland. 

“Now and then, of course, I make a trip into 
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the big city to see if it’s still true that people 
live in one. And to brush up a little on styles 
on the hoof. And maybe get my hair cut—”’ 

It was here that Marcella returned a general 
indictment against all the barbers of the Pacific 
Northwest. 

“And I’m always glad to get back home,” 
she concluded. “I’ve never been one to rave 
about the great, open spaces and out where the 
West begins and things like that. But I’m 
never comfortable any place else—away from 
the hills and decent air. And, besides, it’s 
darned profitable.” 

Again she anticipated a question—or a desire 
to ask a very forward one. 

“Sure, I'll get married some day,” she laughed. 
“T knew you were thinking of that, because most 
folks do, especially my girl friends—and one 
or two men I know—who aren’t so backward 
about asking me personal things. Sure, I'll 
get married—just as soon as I can afford it.” 

When we left, Marcella’s red roadster car- 
ried us to the railroad, with Marcella at the 
wheel. We stopped on the way to visit two other 
young women, fifteen miles from the Baring 
ranch. 

“They came from Chicago,” explained Mar- 
cella; “about four years ago. The older sis- 
ter was kind of sick before she came here. The 
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two of them had always dreamed of raising 
chickens or something in the country. But 
they didn’t get up the nerve to come until the 
younger one, her name’s Beryl, got in trouble 
with a married man or something—I never did 
get quite the straight of it—and then Margie 
she decided in a hurry. Only they didn’t go to 
raising chickens, after all.” 

We reached the farm of the sisters just as 
Beryl rode in on a pinto pony, carrying the mail 
from town. The decisive Margie was out 
somewhere in the orchards. The sisters are 
famous in the community for cultivating an 
especially luscious example of the pears which 
are from that section and quite famous through- 
out the country. 

Beryl, sunburned and lithe of body, showed 
no signs of ever having had troubled days over 
a married man or any other kind. 

Every now and then, loafing through the 
Northwest country, we run into other Marcellas 
and Beryls and Margies. Not only bustling 
around with the comparative routine of the 
farm, but on far trails, in the mountains, hand- 
ling pack trains with the skill and sometimes, 
the admission is made without a blush, the pro- 
fanity of the old mule-skinners. And deep in the 
green hush of the great Oregon forests, wielding 
an axe like veteran loggers and living in tiny 
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shacks which send cheerful pennants of smoke 
from their chimneys while the rain makes sooth- 
ing melodies on the roofs. Or even at sea, 
armored in oilskins and boots, working at the 
nets and lending familiar hands to the sails or 
the balky auxiliary engine. 

There is a different look about these women, 
even in this day of independence, aggressive- 
ness and undisguised belligerency among the 
members of their sex. There is, unless admir- 
ing admiration fosters an illusion, a freer and 
steadier glance in their eyes. And an easier 
smile, the unhampered smile of a woman who 
may unleash her sense of humor without regard 
for the presence of a male—a fatal move, as 
women know, for those who depend on men. 

It would be entertaining to theorize on the 
fact that this independence of woman was more 
readily accepted in the West than elsewhere. 
And to ascribe it to a memory of the women 
of the prairie schooner days—the women whose 
bravery put heart into the men who made way 
with the rifle for the plow; the women who are 
no less heroic because it is the male pioneer who 
gets cast in bronze for the public park. 

Whatever the reason, and allowing for the 
enthusiasm of admiration, there is in these 
women of the saddle and the axe and the nets a 
feeling of true freedom—a freedom that is 
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more than freedom in conversation and petty 
morals. 

However, this is not designed as a philosoph- 
ical discourse. Nor yet, must it be imagined, as 
a ballyhoo from a new and presumptuous Gree- 
ley: “Go West, young woman.” 

Far from that. It is merely a record of facts. 
It would be folly to intimate that any young 
woman who ever dreamed of the peaceful exist- 
ence of a farm could drop the manicure file 
and proceed at once to teach a disorderly bronco 
better manners. Or that any stenographer 
could halt in the midst of stamping “dictated 
but not read”’ on a letter and coax a record 
crop of grapes from the vines even in that 
heaven of vineyards that is in the region of 
Grant’s Pass. 

Young women fail as often as young men. 
The familiar illusion of easy wealth through 
the keeping of chickens, laying so many eggs per 
day and allowing for casualties, turns out to be 
an illusion with faultless regularity. And a 
romantic determination is not enough without 
a practical knowledge of the uses of fertilizer. 

These things are true. But it is also true that 
there are a great number of women, pioneers of a 
new age in a new territory, who have blazed 
the way no less than the pioneers who braved 
known dangers and endured hardships in an 
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earlier era. And there are others as eager for 
the gamble. 

They are in the endless caravan of modern 
covered wagons that is moving from the East 
coast to the West—the tens of thousands of 
tourists by motor and by rail who invade the 
Northwest each year. It is remarkable how 
often one encounters young women traveling 
single-handed in the mass of tourists. 

This year more than ever they may be seen 
pluckily fighting their way, in cheap, battered 
cars, over trails 2,000 miles and more from their 
familiar city streets. Far away from home and, 
as often as not, making an amateurish camp at 
night in the heart of the forest or the mountains 
—and in their eyes and on their lips the begin- 
ning of that free, self-reliant smile. Forty per 
cent of these young women, if the always moder- 
ate figures of Oregon statisticians do not mis- 
lead, are traveling not only “for to admire and 
for to see,’ but to select a new living place and 
a new life. Ten per cent—to underbid, if pos- 
sible, the hesitant Oregonian—would be an 
astounding number. 

Not all of them will find the fulfillment of their 
dreams. It would be depressing to ask, among 
human beings, how many do. But all of them 
will find the great joy of having reached for 
this fulfillment; of having made the effort. 
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For a while, at least, they will find the freedom 
for which they became refugees. And always 
they will know the song that the wind sings as it 
sweeps through the cafions, as it rides high 
over the pounding ocean and as it plays in 
orchards of pink and white. 

It sounds a little too enthusiastic, even yet. 
Almost poetic, in a third-rate sort of way. But 
just wait until next September, when you see 
Marcella Baring at Pendleton. 


THE LADIES OF BOOTLACE 


We are out where men are men. If they are 
that way “out where the West begins” fancy 
what they must be here, a thousand miles fur- 
ther toward the setting sun. | Practically where 
the West leaves off. Men, indeed! 

So it may be reckoned as having been a little 
disturbing early this afternoon to see one of 
these manly-plus creatures stampeding in wide- 
legged bounds down a rocky trail and squealing 
_ like a distracted rabbit. 

Even more upsetting was the reason for this 
mad flight. The reason was a woman; a very 
determined woman brandishing an antique rake 
and making long swipes therewith at the fugi- 
tive. She wore one congress gaiter, the other 
having been shed in the chase. She was employ- 
ing deplorable language. 

The field agent for the great power company 
and I were riding our horses up the trail. As 
the swift parade went past us, the man recog- 
nized my companion. 

“Wo, Tommy!” he gasped and swept past 
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like the breeze, one overall suspender fluttering 
behind. 

The woman indulged in no social formality 
of greeting. We watched the pursuit until it 
dropped out of sight into a gully. 

“The party a length ahead,” declared Tommy, 
the field agent, “‘is Jim Mortonsen. The lady 
is Rosemary Barkel. 

“Rosemary,” I said, inanely. ‘“That’s for 
remembrance.” 

Thus, at first hand, I began my acquaintance 
with the ladies of the Barkel family and thus 
made direct contact with the legend of Bootlace 
Valley—a legend that had been incredible. The 
tales of the Barkels of Bootlace were so unbe- 
lievable that I had journeyed into the desolate 
region to look-see. I had used as an excuse the 
knightly mission of my friend, Tommy, who 
had told me many of the yarns. I began to 
believe them after that flying vision of Rose- 
mary pursuing Jim Mortonsen. 

‘But she isn’t really mad at Jim,”’ explained 
Tommy. “You see, Jim’s a newcomer to the 
valley. Otherwise he wouldn’t have spoken to 
me. It’s considered bad form in Bootlace Val- 
ley to speak to an outsider. Jim and Rosemary 
are engaged to be married and I suppose this 
is her way of showing her affection.” 

We had met Rosemary’s brother, Curtis 
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Barkel, at the entrance to Bootlace Valley. 
Curtis was about thirty. His face looked older. 
But there was a youthful gawkiness about his 
body, a stringy look that men have who were 
over-employed at manual labor at too early - 
an age. 

Curtis’s welcome was far from Rotarian. He 
carried an ancient rifle and a revolver. 

““Maw says not to let you-all come in the 
valley,” he said. ‘“She’s shore making a heap 
o’ war-medicine.”’ 

Curtis took him aside and talked. Later, I 
learned that he had used the promise of easy 
work to argue the arsenal out of action. A 
job taking care of the power company’s lines 
in the valley. A sinecure but, despite that, a 
task that could not be trusted to a valley native. 
This was the fact that was at the bottom of our 
visit into the valley. 

*““Maw sure will beat the whey out o’ me,” 
said the thirty-year-old son, “but she’d likely 
do that, anyhow.” 

““Maw’”’ Barkel is the despotic ruler of Boot- 
lace Valley and the first lady of the Barkel fam- 
ily. It might be more truthful to state that she 
and her daughters rule it. But they are lesser 
powers. “Maw” is the omnipotent queen. 
They rule the valley with a hand of iron, too, 
and sometimes with an old-fashioned rake, as 
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has been seen. Or with shotguns, as will be 
seen later. 

Men are men. Maw and the girls admit 
this—with a snort of contempt. They give men 
a parasitic rating that would delight Remy de 
Gourmont. Most certainly they corroborate 
that sprightly writer’s “Natural Philosophy of 
Love.” For instance, a comparison of Rose- 
mary with the devouring female of the dancing 
spider species. 

The outside world permits Bootlace Valley 
to have its own existence. It was not until 
the power company found it necessary to string 
its lines through Bootlace that any outside 
contact reached the place. 

Bootlace Valley is a seven-mile trench of deso- 
lation set down in the heart of the most fertile 
country in Oregon, which means the most fertile 
land in the Northwest. Bootlace is rocky and 
bleak. Through it trickles, reluctantly, a de- 
jected stream of water. The trees are the bare 
skeletons of trees. Only the hardiest of ever- 
greens have the spirit to defy Bootlace Valley. 
Sunrise comes to the dilapidated huts deep in 
the valley an hour later than it blesses the rest 
of the world. And sundown is an hour earlier. 

“In the two years I’ve known the valley,” 
Tommy told me, “I’ve never seen a smile 
there.” 
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It had been Tommy’s task to reconcile the 
inhabitants of Bootlace Valley before the power 
line was strung through. As soon as he learned 
how it was in the valley, he had gone to see 
Maw Barkel. To win her friendliness meant 
the opportunity of carrying on the company 
project without calling for troops. 

Maw Barkel had met Tommy with a shotgun 
salvo. He took cover and persisted. He is that 
way. It makes him a very valuable man in the 
power company. He achieved his end. 

“T’d never have sold her, though,” confessed 
Tommy, “if she hadn’t been kind of despondent 
over a falling-out with her daughter, Martini. 
Funny name, isn’t it? Old Man Barkel gave it 
to her. The Martini cocktail was beyond his 
intellect and he always associated it with swell 
people. So he gave the name to his favorite 
daughter.” 

It had occurred to Maw Barkel, then close to 
seventy, to assassinate her husband. Again 
the ‘Natural Philosophy” of De Gourmont. 
The diversion of the praying mantis, delayed 
about fifty years. At any rate, Maw Barkel 
acted on the impulse. Choosing the occasion of 
a conjugal tiff, she made a wing shot with a 
twelve-gauge gun, catching the fleeing Mr. 
Barkel just west of the lumbar region. 

He went three miles, in this condition, to the 
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home of his daughter, Martini. Martini sent 
her own husband to fetch a doctor. Martini’s 
husband seemed to see a great, white light. 
He said “yes, ma’am”’ obediently and left the 
cabin. He never was seen in Bootlace Valley 
again. 

Paw Barkel died. The doctor could not 
have helped him, anyway. Martini, after dig- 
ging her father’s grave, chose not to forgive her 
mother. Maw Barkel looked upon that busi- 
ness of sending for a doctor as rank sentimen- 
talism and a betrayal of the code of the Barkel 
ladies. She told a neighbor she had never sus- 
pected such weakness in the girl. 

The gossiped frailty of Martini may have 
prompted Gus Hanson, a tramp hired man, to 
get gay with Martini. To the eye uneducated 
in the ways of Bootlace, she was a forlorn woman 
in a lonely cabin; deserted by her husband. 

Gus chucked Martini under the chin. There- 
after she chucked him under the chin. The 
difference was that Martini chucked with her 
fist. The hired man struck back. They clinched 
—and that fight became a Bootlace classic. 
A rough-and-tumble, no-holds-barred, go-as-you- 
please, catch-as-catch-can melée. Some of 
Tommy’s men found the tramp two days later. 
He was unconscious by the side of a stream 
to which he had crawled, like a dying animal. 
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Tommy’s men, some of whom were timber 
hogs familiar with fighting that employed 
caulked boots, marvelled at the mayhem that 
Gus Hanson had assimilated. 

“That kind of reconciled Martini and her 
mother,” said Tommy, “although Martini al- 
ways carries her shotgun when she goes to 
visit Maw Barkel.” 

Martini also was thus adorned when she vis- 
ited Tommy’s camp. She used the weapon to 
force twenty huskies to stand with their hands 
in the air while she laid down the law. It was a 
law that she had composed herself, according 
to Tommy, and it amounted to blackmail. 
But the shotgun made it constitutional and the 
company paid. Great power companies are 
not unfamiliar with such negotiations. 

It worked so handily that next time Maw 
Barkel sent a man named Tompkins with a 
brace of six-shooters to demand tribute. He 
was unsuccessful. One of the boys in camp 
buckled on his own gun and went out to have 
at Tompkins, who was known to have been 
trusted with two or three minor shootings by 
the queen of Bootlace Valley. 

“But Tompkins faded into the scenery,” nar- 
rated Tommy. “The men in Bootlace Valley 
haven’t any nerve by themselves. If they 
fight, it’s because they figure if they don’t 
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theyll get licked by the Barkel ladies or their 
own wives. And these wives, of course, have 
taken example and courage from the Barkel 
ladies.” 

Tommy told me of several attempts to employ 
the male Bootlacers to cut and haul logs for 
the company’s project. They would make a 
bargain quickly enough, but they would never 
carry out their contracts. That is, they wouldn’t 
until the ladies of Bootlace were informed of 
their dereliction; preferably the Barkel ladies. 

Once Maw Barkel, with a black snake whip, 
drove a group of her male subjects on a three- 
day logging job and kept for herself the exorbi- 
tant wage demanded for the work. 

There had been another daughter, Alice. 
Three husbands had endured but tolerably the 
domesticity of Alice Barkel. Two had escaped. 
The day of her third marriage, she tied the 
bridegroom to a stump and whipped him with 
a horse-hair rope. The connubial state seemed 
to pall on him after that. 

The third husband, who was known as Mr. 
Barkel, died within three years. A son was 
born a month later. The sex of the child Alice 
considered a posthumous revenge. 

She, too, began to languish. It would have 
been simple enough to snare a fourth mate. 
Even natives of Bootlace offer themselves into 
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such unions, as foolishly as the mates of the can- 
nibal praying mantis or the dancing spiders. 
But Alice Barkel grew despondent. Several 
times she went into “town’’—which was a gen- 
eral store, a shed and a rusty blacksmith shop 
—and picked fights with the males of the valley. 

The spiritless victories could not hearten her. 
Then there was the thought of having brought 
another male into the world. Alice Barkel killed 
herself by drowning. Before she waded into the 
river, she strapped the baby on her back. 

Thus, sketchily enough, the Barkel ladies of 
Bootlace. Martini married once more and frus- 
trated herself somewhat by deafening her hus- 
band with a blow on the head with a wagon 
tongue. Rosemary, as has been witnessed, is in 
the joyous throes of courtship. 

Maw Barkel had lately been considered rather 
out of actual combat. That is, until she pro- 
’ vided the reason for our excursion into Bootlace 
Valley. The power company had sent a man 
named Larbutt into the valley to watch the 
wires during the winter. Tommy had made 
arrangements for his safety before Larbutt was 
sent there. The arrangements had been made 
with Maw Barkel, of course. 

Larbutt had lived in a one-room cabin, 
equipped with a telephone to keep in touch with 
headquarters. Over this he reported condi- 
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tions along the line. Over it the day before he 
had stuttered his resignation and a desperate 
call for help. 

He was besieged in his cabin. Old Man 
Tompkins and Maw Barkel were conducting a 
blockade and shooting into the place. 

We found the ruler of Bootlace and her vas- 
sal doing just that. Maw had her favorite 
twelve-gauge shotgun. Tompkins bore a rifle 
and a six-shooter. They commanded the only 
door and single window of the cabin. 

“T sure aim to scalp your hired man,” she. 
informed Tommy, the company ambassador. 

She seemed such a kindly old lady that I 
might have charged to my imagination the 
glitter in her dark eyes and the diableries of 
her grim smile. But there was the shotgun and, 
yonder, there was Larbutt, besieged. A gray- 
haired, kindly old lady in a black dress and a — 
spotless white apron. 

Maw Barkel explained to Tommy. Tomp- 
kins had come running to her with a story 
that Larbutt had made slurring remarks about 
Tompkins’s daughter. Tompkins knew, of 
course, that Larbutt was under her protec- 
tion. Also he didn’t dare go to shooting any- 
body without her permission. But she had led 
him back to the cabin. Larbutt had fired at 
them. 
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“*Why in tarnation he done that I can’t fig- 
ure,” said Maw Barkel, without a smile. ‘“‘We 
just come to get an explanation, like.” 

Tommy, the diplomat, had a task on his 
hands. He succeeded in pacification only by 
promising that Larbutt should come out crawl- 
ing like a dog and apologize; and that he should 
never return to the valley. Larbutt promised 
these things, the one as fervently as the other. 
And he came crawling out, literally, and grov- 
elled at Maw Barkel’s feet. 

We took him away from Bootlace Valley. 
Larbutt’s not going back there. Neither am I. 
I went once in the interest, as you might say, of 
science. I wished to witness the working out, 
in human figures, of the sum of male and female 
relations as remarked by Remy de Gourmont. 

I am always glad to encourage science this 
way and give it a lift over the rough places. 
But I do not wish to be a martyr to science. 
And I crave to live where men are men after 
a less cynical fashion. 
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Maverick Tod saw it first and reached, in- 
stinctively and incredulously, for the carbine 
slung under his stirrup leather. When I saw 
it—being of another generation than the vet- 
eran plainsman—TI looked, instinctively and cyn- 
ically, for a motion picture camera. 

It was an Indian brave on a spotted pony. 
The red warrior was something more than 
resplendent in beaded buckskin, a full-feathered 
head dress and vermilion and ochre paint. He 
sat his mount against a majestic background 
of pines and gazed like an aboriginal mystic at 
the snow-hooded mountain in whose sight we 
had been riding for two days. 

He was an entire pageant in solo; a single- 
handed tableau of the vanishing of the red man 
—of his pause on the edge of the Great Beyond 
to ask the immemorial riddle of the spirit of the 
mountain. Very fetching, too. 

But Maverick Tod, whose youth dates back to 
the raids of Geronimo, raised his carbine to assist 
in the passing of the copper-skinned brother. 

gi 
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“Which I am old-fashioned,” he announced, 
“and do not savvy is there or is there not game 
laws to protect adult Indians in their native 
habitat. But when a beetle-eating child of 
Nature puts on war-paint and advertises thereby 
he is hostile, he sure hankers after a one-way 
passage to the Happy Hunting Ground. Which 
the aforesaid I aim to provide forthwith. Go 
elsewhere, friend, if you don’t crave to see a red- 
skin bite large holes in the dust between meals.”’ 

At this critical moment the picturesque and 
imposing tableau observed us and raised its 
right hand in the ancient token of friendship. 

“How?” he grunted. 

Once more Maverick Tod spoke his surprise. © 

“Wherein, for a war-paint Siwash to make 
peaceful medicine this way,” the old-timer 
declared, “is like a dog showing his teeth and 
wagging his tail at the same time. Let’s recon- 
noiter him a little and if he still fixes to get hos- 
tile we can still punctuate him right pronto.” 

The statuesque brave was speaking. 

“Me good Indian,” he declared. “Me friend 
pale-face. Show him last of buffalo herd. Teach 
him moose call. Sell him bow-and-arrow plenty 
cheap————”” 

“Herbert Stumbling Gray Weasel,” I inter- 
rupted, sternly. “‘What does this mean? Why 
this masquerade? Have you been dallying 
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again with the white man’s burden, Herbert 
Stumbling Gray Weasel, in the bottles smuggled 
across the Canadian border—or what?” 

“The answer is: ‘Or what,’ ” answered the 
Indian warrior, and dropped his war-bonneted 
head shamefully. “I was hoping you wouldn’t 
recognize me in this mail order version of the 
dress of my lamented forefathers. If you will 
remind your choleric friend of the armistice I 
will uncork the sad narrative.” 

He moodily took a package of cigarettes 
from the bosom of his buckskin shirt while I 
explained to Maverick Tod. Herbert Stumbling 
Gray Weasel was a friend of mine; an educated, 
full-blood Paiute Indian with a reservation 
ranch in Oregon and, deplorably, a_ thirst 
acquired coincidentally with his bachelor of arts 
degree. 

“If only they didn’t desire to see me start a 
fire by twirling sticks together,’’ mourned Her- 
bert the Paiute. ‘“That’s the thing that hurts. 
Every one of ’em wants to see that trick—every 
blinkety-blank-asterisk-double-dash dood wants 
to see fire made in the primitive manner.” 

“Dood?” I inquired. But already I knew the 
grief in his heart. I should have guessed it 
from the first. 

‘*Oui, mon vieux,” answered the sad Paiute. 
*T am a dood Indian at five iron dollars per 
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diem. For that more than modest wage I pro- 
vide atmosphere and color, as you have seen, 
posing against the handy panorama that Nature 
had so beneficently furnished. 

“For those five bucks I thrill the Eastern vis- 
itor—the curious, unbelievable paleface tour- 
ist—and, in Fenimore Cooper dialect, which to 
my shame, you have heard, I fake appropriate 
replies to his amazing interrogations about life 
in the great, open spaces. I have even borrowed 
the toupee of my uncle, Sylvester Laughing Horse, 
to display as a scalp and thus brighten up my 
- act. This is rough on Uncle Sylvester, who does 
not know I borrowed the adornment of vanity. 

“The grease paint is doing things to my com- 
plexion and I don’t get to see the movie shows 
as often as I might desire. But it is not a bad 
life. After all, it gets one out in the open. 
Surely it is better than ranching under the scru- 
tiny of a government agent who not only wants 
to play the Great White Father, as my ancestors 
called the paternal government, but also the All- 
Wise Providence and Simon Legree. Last sea- 
son, to draw enough of my own money for a 
pair of suspenders, I had to file government 
requisitions and present the agent with a suit- 
ably engraved resolution from the majority of 
my tribesmen. 

“Yes; being a dood Indian has its recom- 
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penses. If only the ding-busted-flop-eared dood 
didn’t all insist on seeing how fire is made by 
rubbing two sticks together.” 

In the midst of his fresh lament over the fire- 
making trick, Herbert sprang for the spotted 
pony and readjusted the Sioux war bonnet. 

“I’m a union Indian,” he cried, ‘‘and here 
come some customers.” 

He resumed the pose in which we had dis- 
covered him. Jogging up the trail was an out- 
fit of doods—pronounce it “‘dudes” if you’re 
inclined; out West they’re ‘“‘doods”—in an 
astounding array of sombreros, neckerchiefs, 
checkered shirts, beaded vests, chaparejos, boots 
and spurs. 

They were singing a harmonized rendition of 
that pathetic ballad: “Oh, Bury Me Not on the 
Lo-one Pur-rair-ee!”? As they came closer they 
burst into such cries as cowboys are supposed 
to utter while harassing roving steers. 

Maverick Tod, now completely bewildered, 
and I sent our horses along the trail in the 
opposite direction. As we rode I explained 
things to the muttering old-timer. 

Herbert Stumbling Gray Weasel, with his 
picturesque specialty, was the newest frill in 
the industry known as dood-wrangling. Our 
trail, heading for the bear country in the Tres 
Hermanas foothills, had cut across a far corner 
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of the latest dood ranch to be established on 
the trail of the old frontier. 

This especial ranch, a cozy little estate of 
some 300,000 acres, was recently used as the 
prime location of an historical movie of the 
bigger and better kind. Thereafter, tourists 
flocked to the spot. They begged to be allowed 
to have their photographs taken in rakish atti- 
tudes on a real cow pony. They craved to eat 
authentic flapjacks such as are concocted at 
the chuckwagon in round-up time. They wanted 
to know all about the Indians. Could they sleep 
overnight in one of the old, chinky log-cabins— 

The owner of the ranch was harried until he 
was inspired. He hired extra hands to act as 
guides to the visitors and permit the regular 
cowpunchers to go about their duties. He 
bought extra horses and ornate saddles for rent- 
ing purposes. He opened a store for the sale - 
of immense sombreros, Navajo blankets, spurs, 
high-heeled boots and all the rest of the trap- 
pings associated, fictionally or otherwise, with 
the galloping cow-hand. 

Indians were employed, as in the case of 
Herbert S. G. Weasel, and stationed at advan- 
tageous spots. Extra log-cabins were built 
and “antiqued” atmospherically. It is even 
reported that a somewhat mangy and discour- 
aged buffalo was secured to heighten the effect. 
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In a general way, this metamorphosis is the 
history of the dood ranch through the West. 
It is a pleasant and profitable industry which 
has grown astonishingly in the past decade. 
Pleasant, because it is pleasant to assist a grown 
man in the fulfillment of a boyhood dream. 
Profitable, because in many instances it has 
solved the problem of the struggling ranch 
owner or has given new life to one who has just 
about ceased to struggle. 

In New England the sight of an abandoned 
farm is not rare. The visitor in the West is 
often struck with the apparition of an aban- 
doned ranch, a forlorn homesteader’s cabin, a 
surrendered mining claim. Or now and then an 
entire town, left in the wake of a noisy, golden 
and empty boom, is found crumbling—a de- 
serted village of local legend. 

Alas, even in the land of promise not all the 
promises have been kept. The wheat market 
cracks. The veteran will tell you, with some 
vigor, that cattle-raising is, at best, a gamble. 
He will recall years in which herds seemed 
useful only to provide sport for the dashing hired 
hands to pursue with cinema recklessness across 
the wide plains and back again. Not all the 
ambitious ones could be wheat kings and cattle 
barons. Some had to be content as dukes and 
earls and most with less than that. 
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In New England the abandoned farm has 
found a new utilization. It has become a road- 
house; in many instances, we are informed, a 
law-abiding one. Or it has become an antique 
shop, loaded with sly spinning-wheels and osten- 
sible pewter spoons, or a tea-room or a crafts- 
man’s studio or something else entertaining. 

In the West the abandoned farm incorporates, 
becomes a “dood ranch’—and flourishes. 
Which is fitting in an age when, as literary 
folks tell us, the country grows daily more 
conscious of its past and eagerly turns the still 
damp pages of its young biography. 

On the dood ranch, the dweller from the city 
can renew his almost forgotten ambition to be 
one of the riders of the Western plains—the cow- 
puncher, the Indian fighter, the pony express 
rider, the buffalo hunter, the scout 

It is not given to every man to embrace his 
dream. But if he has ever dreamed of riding 
with the legendary heroes of the West—and 
what boy has not?—and he fails to fulfill the 
dream—well, it’s his own fault. 

The dood ranch provides the stuff whereof 
such dreams are made. The man who has the 
courage of his youthful conviction may become 
acquainted at thrilling close range with the life 
of the frontier. He may live that life in any 
degree he desires—from a steam-heated, electric- 
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lighted log-cabin with a shower bath to a rain- 
soaked blanket on a high mountain trail for a 
bed and an ornery mule pack train for company. 
He may satisfy his yearning by snap-shotting 
some gay buckaroo busting a bronco or he may 
go to the extreme of toting ambidextrous revolv- 
ers and learning to walk bow-legged in the 
fashion of the plains horseman. 

The dood ranch is true to the most modern 
of American traditions as well as the most 
ancient. That is, the tradition of snappy, up- 
and-coming business methods. It is capitalized 
and incorporated. It has “booking offices”’ in 
big Eastern cities and it makes reservations far 
in advance. Its booklets spread over the nation 
—especially, of course, the eastern portion of 
the nation—the lure of ranch life, its romantic 
hardships and its possible luxuries. 

Its agents are as careful in engaging wranglers, 
pack horse men, guides and cooks as the casting 
directors of the best cinema corporations. The 
stage is most carefully set and the actors 
minutely rehearsed. 

It is an industry, as has been remarked, and 
a growing one. It is too easy to laugh at the 
dood strutting around in the garb of the plains- 
man—or the dood ranch with the equipment of 
a modern apartment house. 


Let those laugh who will. The dood has the 
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last laugh and the dood rancher has the laugh 
after that. 

Modern conveniences on the range might 
be reckoned to surprise the pioneer of the 
covered wagon and the first adventurers who 
guided their horses beyond the western horizon. 
But the dood achieves his adventure no less. 

After all, the mountains do not change much 
and the great, open spaces are still open and 
still great. A horse is a horse and a day in the 
saddle brings an appetite for ham and eggs and 
tunes a body for a night of sweet, real sleep. 

If money can buy more than that, it is a 
secret that no Midas has discovered as yet. 


THE SMOKE CHASER 


It may be only a vagrant cloud, lazily arising 
to clothe itself in the colors of the opalescent 
sunset. Or, better still, it may be a gentle wraith 
of sea mist wandered inland with its cool 
blessing— 

Or it may be smoke, the first warning pen- 
non of the great terror and scourge of the 
forest—Fire! 

The forester in the lookout station strains his 
veteran eyes toward the slim, gray spectre 
swaying high against the side of Squaw Moun- 
tain. He is still watching it as he answers 
the jangling, anxious telephone. Headquarters 
wants to know. 

“T can’t tell yet, sir,” the lookout informs 
headquarters. ‘But Charlie’s on his way.” 

The telephone seems greatly relieved at the 
news of Charlie. 

“Yes, sir,” assents the lookout. ‘“‘I reckon 
there’s not a better smoke chaser in the service.” 

Deep below the lookout is a solid mass of 
live green, stretched like an unbroken, pleasant 
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meadow. The “meadow”’ is the tops of the 
great Oregon trees—firs that lift their proud 
heads two hundred and three hundred feet. 
Under the illusion of smooth, green meadow is a 
tangle of brush and great trunks and roots. 
Angry streams pound their course over the 
rocks, chanting a surly defiance as they go. 
Twisted trails that challenge a horse’s footing 
and disappear into nothing. 

Somewhere in the twilight of that darken- 
ing forest is Charlie, the smoke chaser. Charlie’s 
on his way to Squaw Mountain. Cloud or mist 
or smoke—he’s going to find out. Most likely 
he’ll be on the trail all night, feeling his way 
through the black, mysterious jungle. But 
he’ll find out. 

If it’s a cloud or mist the joke will be rather 
on Charlie. And he'll grin as he makes his way 
to the forestry telephone to report that once 
more he has been pursuing a phantom. [If it’s 
smoke—well, the joke is on Charlie, too. But 
a different kind of a joke. 

They call him smoke chaser, and he doesn’t 
mind at all. He probably would mind a great 
deal if one compared him to a dauntless cru- 
sader; a sane and chimera-freed Quixote; a 
knight-errant worthy of golden legend. 

Yet, if it’s smoke—and that, of course, means 
fire—the smoke chaser, single-handed, as a mat- 
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ter of routine, pits himself against the consum- 
ing monster. His cool judgment is not shaken 
by the fact that his life is in the scales. That is 
his job. Having chased smoke successfully— 
he fights fire. 

If it’s too great for him, he must somehow 
get the news back to headquarters, call for help 
—and go back to fighting alone through the 
hours before help comes. And then keep on 
fighting until the battle is won. 

The smoke chaser’s reward? Government 
pay, haphazard provisions, all kinds of weather 
—and always a sporting chance of coming 
through unharmed. And, of course, the satis- 
faction of knowing that headquarters seems 
relieved to learn that “Charlie’s on his way.” 

The smoke chaser is on duty twenty-four 
hours each day. His only communication with 
the world of men is the magic thread of tele- 
phone wire that is woven through the maze of 
the forest. Half the time during the summer 
he is separated from his pack animal. Which 
means that he has only what food he can carry 
in his saddle pocket and what shelter he can 
coax from his saddle blanket and slicker. 

The immemorial, optimistic equipment of a 
chaser of smoke, or clouds—or rainbows. 

At this length about the smoke chaser because 
he is the combat patrol, the first real contact 
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with the enemy, in the great war of the Pacific 
Northwest, against which the men of the for- 
estry service have massed their strength. 

It is the smoke chaser first who is thrown into 
the fight that will consume millions of property, 
destroy awful miles of splendid timber and take 
a toll of lives before each summer is ended. 

So far this year there have only been skir- 
mishes—140 fires, as these words are written, 
and some 10,000 acres burned over. But by 
the time these words reach print the real war 
will be waging, save for a miracle, worse than 
ever before in the history of the service. 

We have become fairly acquainted in the past 
few days with the smoke chaser and the army 
that stands in back of him. We are just back 
from Tillamook, with our clothing scorched and 
our eyebrows singed, and from the Wind River 
country, where the blessed ally of foresters, 
rain, helped stem the attack of the flames. 

For a long time we had wished to see, 
“close-up,” the methods of those who battle 
the forest flames. Accounts of such operations 
were vague. Even in this country, where the 
forest fire is a constant menace, details were diffi- 
cult to secure at second hand. Newspaper re- 
ports told of lives lost and property destroyed 
and perhaps casually added that forest rangers 
were on the scene. Vague and aggravating. 
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We wanted to view the line of battle—to chase 
a little smoke ourselves. 

Well, we’ve done it, thanks to the friendliness 
of the Government foresters, the silent, vigilant 
guardians of the great trees, the mountains and 
streams of the Northwest. We've seen it from 
the headquarters board of strategy in Port- 
land to the very edge of the crackling, thunder- 
ing front of battle. 

It was only a skirmish, perhaps. At Wind 
River hardly more than 1,000 acres were left 
black and ugly and smoldering, with 120 ex- 
hausted men still digging fire trenches around 
the scarified area. Only a skirmish. 

The simile of war is not carelessly chosen. It 
is quite an army in the field, with scouts and 
combat patrols out, waiting to make contact 
with the enemy; ready to throw its soldiers at 
the point of attack. In the Northwest district, 
composed of Oregon and Washington, under 
George H. Cecil, District Forester, the 150 
‘regulars’? who serve the year ’round have been 
re-enforced by from 800 to 900 summer guards. 
With these are about 1,000 men of the road 
crews. 

All the signs are bad. Already there have 
been four times as many fires as there were last 
year at this period. 

All the early part of the year was mindful of 
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days before a declaration of war. Inevitable 
signs to proclaim the tramp of iron feet—troops 
massed at this point and that; exchange of 
stern, diplomatic notes between nations; a 
ship stopped in a faraway port; an angry demon- 
stration. War, inevitable and unbelievable, 
flung in incoherent dispatches before a wonder- 
ing, awed people. And then the first guns. 

So in the forest country. All the early part 
of the year there were inevitable signs—dis- 
quieting conditions. First it was the report of 
light snowfall in the Blue Mountain country. 
It may seem rather a long call from a light snow- 
fall to forest fires six months later. Yet that 
snowfall was a token of drought—and drought 
is a stanch ally of the flames. 

Later, the streams were low—so low that 
salmon, mad with their instinct, could not pass 
the falls and reach their spawning beds. Lumber 
mills were forced to halt their work because of 
the drop in water power. A moan from the 
wheat country—no rain! 

The pasturage was burning under the sun. 
This, in a country famed for the blessing of 
Pacific mist upon its fertile fields. Fifteen days 
earlier than customary the Umatilla forest was 
opened for the grazing of sheep. Incidentally, 
in one day 100,000 sheep passed over a single 
trail in the Umatilla country to reach the fodder 
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before it died. Still no rain. Every sign was 
bad. 

The Government foresters have tightened 
their lines of defense and assault. Private inter- 
ests fight shoulder to shoulder with the Govern- 
ment men in the common cause. It was not 
always so. At first there was opposition. Such 
fierce opposition, the foresters say, that in 
Southern Oregon incendiaries set the torch to 
immense forest stretches as a protest. There is 
still this enmity to be fought deep in the south 
of the State. But, generally, the service of the 
foresters has become appreciated and welcome. 

It is especially so this year, with the giant 
trees of the Northwest famished and athirst— 
and prey for the first careless match, a spark 
from a camp fire or a shaft of lightning. No 
rain—still no rain. 

The whole situation is under the tense and 
anxious fingers of the central dispatcher. For 
two years there has been a central dispatcher— 
a despotic general who has under his command 
every man on the reserve, every item of equip- 
ment and every ounce of supplies. He is con- 
nected with each lookout by telephone. Every 
forester can reach him by tapping the slim 
wire that is threaded through the woods. 
Charlie, the smoke chaser, can speak directly 
with him. 
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Not only can—but must! A forester, on duty 
among his giant wards, may not so much as 
tramp a mile from the trail after a horse that has 
pulled its picket pin, without communicating 
the move to the central dispatcher. 

Before the central dispatcher is spread a 
detailed war map of the entire district in his 
charge. Colored pins show the location of every 
forester and summer guard and road crew. It 
is marked with the caches of fire-fighting tools 
and food supplies. The central dispatcher 
knows on which private lumber camps he may 
call for men and supplies. Weather charts and 
reports by telegram and radio keep him in- 
formed of atmospheric conditions. 

The service has a weather forecaster of its 
own—a young man at the Wind River station 
who works with a set of instruments and amaz- 
ing dreams with the obsession of a tribal priest 
making magic. Delicate instruments that reg- 
ister, within thirty seconds, the passage of a 
cloud over the face of the sun, a shift in the pace 
of the wind, a fraction of temperature or a drop 
of moisture. And an involved recording machine 
for the detection of thunder clouds. 

When we visited him he was fretting over the 
caprice of a drunken storm cloud that had been 
careening eccentrically off the coast. He paused 
to ask Forester Cecil, our patient guide, the 
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advisability of removing the cook stove of his 
quarters to make room for a new and tempera- 
mental radio mechanism. 

In himself this young man and his work are a 
book. In the general campaign against fire they 
are an incident—an important one, but still an 
incident. Through the study of humidity and 
aridity, the foresters hope to find the perfec- 
tion of their preparation. 

Three years ago there was an airplane patrol 
flying twice a day from Eugene with from eight 
to ten planes. Astounding to relate, a lack of 
appropriation eliminated this aid. The Govern- 
ment, however, has assured the foresters that, 
when the big fires come, they may call on the 
aviation camps at Sacramento and Camp Lewis. 

In most cases, the lookout, perched solitary 
at the edge of the clouds, detects the warning 
smoke. If he can define it clearly—“‘give a 
description”’ is the forester term—he reports 
at once to the C. D. If not, he reports anyway, 
but, lest it be a false alarm, “‘Charlie”’ or some 
other smoke chaser takes the long hard trail. 
Meanwhile, the more or less exact location has 
been reckoned by a system of triangulation, 
such as artillerists employ. 

“Charlie,” or some other smoke chaser 
arrives. It may be only a small fire—though 
“small” becomes a grotesquely relative term 
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with a forest fire—and, quite alone, St. George 
fights a fiery dragon and reports safety. If it is 
too big for him, the smoke chaser gallops to the 
telephone wire and C. D. begins sending orders 
over the telephone—the army moves forward 
to meet the enemy. 

Sometimes a triumphant enemy. At Tilla- 
mook the fire practically was inacessible. This 
can happen. One of the legends of the service 
was the fire across the Columbia from Carson. 
It burned for ten days and destroyed 10,000 
acres. More than $25,000 was expended in the 
battle. Men were lowered by ropes over cliffs 
to reach the flames. Reserves were impressed. 

At Tillamook the fire soldiers, with an advance 
guard of road crew huskies, were fighting their 
way to grips with the enemy when a great, 
dripping fog rolled to their assistance from the 
sea. And then, a storm of rain. The fire, hiss- 
ing and growling, withdrew its crimson troops 
and left a blackened, desolate forest. 

At Wind River the blaze was deceptive. For 
one thing, it had struck derisively within half a 
dozen miles of the forestry station. It seemed 
a task for ten men at most. And then a steady 
wind stormed through the cafion and the fire 
raced before its urging. 

Forest fires, despite the popular conception, 
are seldom “crown fires.” That is, fires that 
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progress chiefly in the tops of the trees. For 
the most part, the fires make their course along 
the ground. Dry brush, parched moss and 
always, dead timber, make their stride rapid. 

There are many ways of fighting such fires. 
Back-firing is one of them. Dynamite is some- 
times used. They are experimenting, where rails 
invade the forest, with fire-engine cars throwing 
heavy streams of water. And hand pumps that 
may be utilized if a stream is handy. 

But the great, reliable method is digging 
trenches. A fire trench reaches down to mineral 
soil, perhaps two inches from the surface. It 
is two or three feet wide, and an effort is made to 
clear the brush so a clear space of six feet is 
made. Fire, eating its way through the moldy 
carpet of the forest, will halt when it reaches 
mineral soil. 

A trench two inches deep and two feet across 
seems simple enough—until one has worked 
with a fire crew at the edge of a fire that reaches 
out with hot, hungry tongues and belches forth 
a smothering, torturing smoke. And, in a recent 
‘*skirmish,’’ one trench reached for five miles 
across cafions and through stubborn forest. 

At Wind River the fire howled its contempt 
of the first crew sent against it. The C. D. 
noted this and sent help—and more help. Road 
crews hurried to the front—men who cut trails 
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where the forest is impassable. At the finish 
120 men fought at Wind River. Fought night 
and day at the mouth of a fierce furnace. 

At 3 in the morning, black and scorched, rank 
with sweat and smoke, they filed into the 
trenches. They fought while the sun, an angry 
disk of molten copper, tried to proclaim dawn 
through a screen of ugly, yellow smoke. All 
they knew of the day’s progress was that at 
noon the unbearable heat grew worse. At sun- 
set they were still at it, stripped to the waist, 
tongues black, lungs gasping, eyes raw. 

Not until 9 at night was the main shift re- 
called. And the men, dazed and staggering, 
fell to the ground and slept in a sprawl until it 
was 3 o’clock again. 

Then came the great ally, rain. And relief— 
until the next alarm. 

So far, 140 fires. And the big fires still ahead 
—the real war coming. There has been but one 
light rain since the Wind River fire. Any day 
may bring the mighty assault of the destroyer. 

The army of foresters is watching and waiting. 
The lookout at the edge of the clouds reaches 
with his eyes across the hills. The C. D. moves 
pins on his maps and reads his reports. No rain. 

Deep in the forest, ‘‘Charlie,” the smoke 
chaser, leaves his food and shelter and pursues 
a phantom. It may bea cloud or mist or smoke. 


ONCE MORE—EL DORADO! 


ON THE OLD PROSPECTOR’S TRAIL IN OREGON 
GOLD FIELDS 


JumMp-Orr JoE CREEK, OrE.—There is an. 
old prospector hereabouts they call Shagnasty 
Jim, after a renegade Modoc long since gone 
abruptly to the Happy Hunting Grounds. Two 
months ago this Shagnasty Jim was merely an- 
other whiskery old prospector. Now he is in 
fair way of becoming a hoary legend. 

Two months ago Shagnasty Jim came into 
town from the direction of Eight Dollar Moun- 
tain, with his tangled, grayish beard, a flopping, 
wide-brimmed hat and his burro. He bought 
an amazing sack of oats for the burro, whose 
name is Shasta Nellie and who later suffered 
something that was diagnosed as gout, the result 
of such unwonted luxury. With this farewell 
Shagnasty Jim headed for the old stage road and 
faded out of the local picture. 

A month later he returned—and the newest 
gold rush trod briskly on the heels of Shagnasty _ 
Jim’s painfully new store boots. 

117 
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Not only did Shagnasty have new store boots 
but his beard had been trimmed and dyed to a 
black that was purple. Under the strangely 
pruned whiskers was a lavender four-in-hand, 
bearing a bold diamond. No one mentioned 
these things to him because, even if Shagnasty 
Jim had been in these parts for three years or 
so, he is more or less a stranger, coming into town 
for provisions only about every third month. 

However, there was no need of questions or 
answers. In this Oregon gold country such 
ostentation meant only one thing: Shagnasty 
Jim had struck pay dirt! 

And the gold rush is on! Not a rush to be 
compared with 1849 or Alaska or the Jackson- 
ville episode of 1851 or the Briggs excitement. 
But none the less a fevered stampede and at 
least a minor epic. 

Shagnasty Jim could not resist lifting the 
decadent beard to display the glittering sym- 
bol of wealth. But, if he spoke any words out- 
side of those used for ordering beans and flour 
and bacon, they were for the sympathetic and 
secretive ear of Shasta Nellie. Side by side, 
Shagnasty and Nellie went back in the direc- 
tion of Eight Dollar Mountain. 

The tale spread more quickly than a careless 
camper’s fire. Through the noble Siskiyou For- 
est. Over to Jackass Creek, where the Jackson- 
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ville golden age began and with it a dozen great 
fortunes. To Waldo, near which Esterling’s 
placer holding has eaten a great pit and left a 
lake. Down to Yreka— 

The old prospectors are responding. Once 
more the dream of El] Dorado! Again the imme- 
morial gamble and the hope for a golden smile 
from Fortune. Hope has lifted anew for the 
slow and patient slaves whose shoulders have 
bent and whose eyes have dimmed in the search 
for raw gold. 

They have never left this gold country. Not 
since the old, hell-roarin’, shootin’, gamblin’ 
days. With picks and powder on the friendly 
tolerant sides of the great hills. With pans and 
cradles along the clear, cold mountain streams. 
Like patient gnomes with an ancient spell upon 
them. 

Charlie Trefethern and I watched some of 
them today in the sunny, dusty square in front 
of the Holland post office. Through that town 
are passing the old-timers and the younger ones 
who have yet to see the glittering crescent of 
metal along the edge of the scouring in their 
washing pan. It is an old pageant to Charlie 
Trefethern. We talked together of the mining 
fever and, as always, of the “good old days.” 
Charlie is reputed over eighty. He’s as neat 
as a hunting saddle and as spry as a chipmunk. 
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And still ready to ‘‘wrassle”’ with any of the 
youngsters of the town with ambitious shoulders 
and arms. 

From down the trail came a rather portly 
and—strange apparition!—a whiskerless miner. 
With a burro, of course. This prospector 
stumped along on a remarkably contrived 
wooden stilt, which fastened to the broad belt 
at his waist and supported the left leg where 
it ended below the knee. 

“Got it blowed off in a blasting accident,” 
explained Charlie Trefethern. 

We watched the crippled prospector hitch his 
sleepy-eyed burro in the shade of a clumpy, 
dusty tree. And listened while he and loiterers 
on the post-office stoop discussed the excellence 
of the false leg contraption. 

“That’s a darn good leg you got there,” said 
one of them and the owner smiled proudly. 

“No, sir, I never prospected at all,’ declared 
Charlie Trefethern. “I’ve seen too many of 
°em come and go. And for every one I’ve seen 
pan a dollar I’ve seen a hundred go broke and 
worse. Too much of a gamble. Funny, ain’t 
it, how all these prospectors are gamblers. If 
they do get a poke full of dust they throw it | 
away across a faro layout or playing stud or 
chuck-a-luck. Not for me. I want something 
surer.” 
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As a matter of fact, Charlie Trefethern oper- 
ated the Holland saloon in the “good old days.” 
That is, the chief saloon. There was gambling, 
too. They remember in Holland when it needed 
an alarm gong to get the players from the 
gambling tables long enough to eat. There was 
a gong that rang fifteen minutes before meal 
time. The first alarm meant it was time to 
stack chips and wash up. The second meant 
that the food was on the table. After the meal 
they returned to their games which often 
lasted a week. 

“Good old days,’ said Charlie Trefethern. 
“They’re gone, I reckon. But the prospectors 
are still hunting. Lots of folks think they’re 
gone, like the buffalo and the open range. But 
they ain’t. This country’s full of ’em. It 
takes a tale like this Shagnasty Jim to bring ’em 
out of the back country where they’ve been 
working.” 

We discussed the beginning of gold rushes. 
Take Shagnasty Jim, for instance, and the dyed 
beard and the diamond. The two pack train 
men who made the discovery at Jackass and 
tried to keep it secret. And there was Myrtle 
Creek— 

Once there was a great rush at Myrtle Creek, 
up near Roseburg. That was about twenty 
years ago. A desperate prospector had built 
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himself a shack in the side of a hill—a forlorn 
shack that still stands at the edge of the mirac- 
ulous Pacific Highway. This miner, with the 
fever on him, clung to a belief that there was 
gold in the neighborhood of Myrtle Creek. 

His faith was justified—and it killed him. 
At least, that’s the way the story goes. Two 
Douglas County men found his body stretched 
across the clumsy table in his shack. He had 
died of heart failure. Under his body they found 
a letter. He had been writing to his wife. An 
excited, glowing letter. 

He had found the mine of his dreams. They 
were richer than they had ever dared to dream. 
He would send her plenty of money. She could 
buy all the silk dresses she wanted, and come on 
to him. Better still, he would come on and get 
her and bring her back to this promised land. 
They would build a big, white house and the 
children— 

The letter was unfinished. Before those who 
found the body had read it, their eyes were on 
the gold ore the prospector had brought to the 
shack after his great discovery. The richest ore 
they had ever seen. 

That’s how the Myrtle Creek rush started 
twenty years ago. ‘They never found the 
hidden claim. Not even the tools the dead 
prospector had used. Nor so much as a trace 
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of the special terrain where he had labored. A 
thousand men and more were in the search. It 
happens that way. 

“The dead prospector was the lucky one,”’ 
commented Charlie Trefethern, “‘because he 
died happy. You see, they never get over it. 
Once the fever is in them they stay in the hills. 
If they make a strike, they blow it in gam- 
bling or sell out for a grubstake to give them a 
chance at a bigger prospect.” 

Another burro and his stoop-shouldered mas- 
ter passed through the sun-filled, dusty square 
in front of the post office. Trefethern spoke of 
the days when Kerby was Kerbyville and the 
county seat and a mighty lively spot. That was 
in the days when the gold fever ran so high that 
an entire crew deserted its ship on the coast and 
gave the name of Sailor Diggings to the spot 
where they sought quick fortune. 

There was a great dance in Kerbyville. 
Mostly miners. Fifteen hundred people crowded 
into the little town that night. There were 
either seven or eight women. Old-timers dis- 
agree about that. But there weren’t more than 
eight women. And there was a good deal of 
shooting and merry-making that night. 

Louis Belfis lived in Kerbyville. And men 
are still hunting Louis Belfis’s “lost mine.” 
Once he came into Kerbyville with tremendously 
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rich samples of ore and a tale of how he had 
been chased off his claim by Indians. When the 
Indians were tamed by troops, Belfis went back 
to gather his discovered fortune. He never 
found it. He lived in Kerbyville a long time. 
Every time he saved a little money he’d buy an 
outfit and start on the hunt again. Others 
took up the search. But the “lost mine”’ is 
still lost. 

They also tell in Kerbyville of the despondent 
prospector who came into town and tried to 
buy two sticks of dynamite. The storekeeper 
haggled, not desiring to “break a box” of ex- 
plosives. The despondent prospector finally 
plunged. He bought the whole box. And he 
took it back to his claim, seated himself com- 
fortably on it and touched off the wholesale 
lot. They still estimate that the despondent 
prospector could have used the dynamite to 
clear his land and turn it into the agricultural 
mine it now is. 

In those days a town used to grow up in a 
week with a hotel and several saloons and a 
restaurant and several gambling places. The 
skeletons of these towns still lie in the trail of 
the gold hunt, where farms and orchards make 
a more reliable use of the fertile soil. Such a 
town is Brownstown, where once a population of 
2,000 made a noisy, picturesque centre of life. 
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And Waldo, which had 800 people at its height 
and now has eight. Waldo boasted three stores 
and seven saloons in its heyday. 

But Jacksonville was the gem of the lot. 
It is known now as “the deserted village,” five 
miles from the beautiful, bustling city of Med- 
ford, where a great power corporation makes its 
headquarters for still another utilization of the 
mighty water resources of Oregon. Jacksonville 
had sixteen saloons and flour used to run to a 
dollar a pound in the storm-bound Winter. 
They used to boast that the women of the 
town wore Paris gowns and there were shootings 
every Saturday night. Some hot-blooded shoot- 
ings. But mostly high-spirited shootings by 
hilarious ones who wanted to hear the sound of 
their own guns and see the lights pop out. In 
those days a man, properly stimulated, would 
fall back on the custom of proclaiming himself a 
lone wolf and announcing that it was his night 
to howl. He would proceed to do so until the 
Sheriff or the Coroner claimed him. One Fourth 
of July in Jacksonville the town gave a banquet 
for everybody and there was a horse parade 
every day during the week devoted to patriot- 
ism. 

On the prospectors’ trail, too, stand great 
mines that are disgorging Midas dreams of gold. 
But that is not prospecting. That is business. 
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Business that includes promotion and capital- 
ization, engineering schemes, the building of 
rivers, the removal of mountains. A romantic 
business—but not the romance of the old 
prospector. 

The old prospector moves on with his drowsy 
companion, the burro. Just across the hill or 
around the far turn of the creek is the big streak 
of luck that will enable him to quit the hills and 
go to live in the city and— 

And what? What can a life of dreamed lux- 
ury give them to compare with the great gamble 
—the big strike that is tomorrow? 

“They all come back to the hills,” said Charlie 
Trefethern. ‘‘And most of them die with the 
pick or the pan in their hands.” 

He regarded, a little wistfully, a tittle huddle 
of trees that stood between the post office and 
the place where the Trefethern saloon used to 
have its lively evenings. 

“T’ve been thinking a lot about Bill Feeley 
lately,’ said Charlie Trefethern. “Especially 
now that this new gold rush is on and seeing the 
prospectors come through again and all.” 

I listened. Because the name of Bill Feeley 
isn’t mentioned very much around Holland. 
They’re still a little ashamed of the doings the 
night Bill Feeley passed out—a night that has 
become a legend. 
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“Tt was right over yonder by those trees that 
Bill Feeley began to fail,” said Charlie Trefeth- 
ern. “Bill was an old-timer. He’d been pro- 
specting ever since any one could remember. 
He made some little strikes and got along 
middlin’ fair. 

“Well, sir, this night—it happened to be a 
Saturday night, of course—Bill and a couple of 
friends came in from the hills for a little relaxa- 
tion and liquor. There was no warning what- 
ever until Bill Feeley began to fail, like I say, 
over yonder by those trees. He just collapsed 
and lay there. It was surprising. If it had been 
a shooting or something natural like that it 
wouldn’t have caused any sensation at all, 
most likely. But he just lays down there all 
of a sudden and dies. 

** All the boys turned out from the bar and the 
games quit. Of course, there had been a good 
deal of liquor packed away and there was some 
argument over the incident. Some pronounced 
Bill Feeley dead and some pronounced him 
otherwise. Of course, all the time he was dead 
as a stone. I thought he was from the start. 

“Not that one life more or less meant much 
in those days. You see, there were a lot of men 
then. But there had been considerable liquor- 
ing, and Bill Feeley presented a novelty, like 
you might say. Anyway, the boys got up quite 
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a debate about his demise, pro and con. It 
almost ended in a shooting feud. 

“But they compromised before there was any 
violence. Those that pronounced Bill dead said 
a wake was the proper caper and those who 
didn’t agreed a little obsequies wouldn’t be out 
of the way so long as we didn’t bury Bill till we 
were sure he was a corpse. So we laid old Bill 
out on top of the pool table in my place and 
proceeded with the wake. I always remember 
how Bill’s two friends, who had come in from 
the hills with him, got to enjoy the funeral 
themselves. I was feeling pretty good myself 
by then. 

“Well, it was kind of wild, I guess. The boys 
got more and more enthusiastic and about mid- 
night we decided it would be playing it pretty 
low-down on Bill not to have a funeral proces- 
sion. And we had one. We marched Bill all 
around town and let off some guns to express our 
sentiments. I reckon Bill Feeley would’ve been 
mighty proud, at that, to see what a heap of 
store the boys set by him that way. 

“Next day, of course, we weren’t so hilarious 
about the goings-on. In fact, we never did 
talk much about Bill Feeley’s funeral. Only 
today I got to thinking about these old-timers 
starting in all over again and never stopping. 
And I guess they'll never stop until they stop 
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the way Bill Feeley did, or the Myrtle Creek 
prospector. 

“Or the prospector over at Jump-Off Joe 
Creek, where you’re heading tonight. That 
got its name, you know, because a discouraged 
prospector jumped off a cliff thereabout. His 
name was Joe.” 

The prospector with the interesting leg con- 
traption came out of the store with a sack of 
flour. The burro grunted complacently when he 
flung the weight on its withers. Some one asked 
where he was heading. The prospector waved 
a casual hand in the direction of Eight Dollar 
Mountain. 

“When it was all over,’ remarked Charlie 
Trefethern, “we all pitched in and made up for 
the wild party by giving Bill Feeley a right 
Christian burial.” 

The prospector’s stilty leg was kicking up 
gray dust on the trail to Eight Dollar Moun- 
tain. 


RADIO ON THE RANGE 


JOSEPH, OrREGON.—There was gray mystery 
in the mountains that shouldered each other over 
the surface of Wallowa lake. Mute giants 
crowding forward to slake their thirsts. Or, 
because fearsome giants must have a vanity to 
match their size, they were pushing each other 
out of the way to admire their likenesses in the 
burnished mirror of the lake. 

They looked like the mountains on yellowed, 
vellum maps—rough cones lined between the 
peaks of other rough cones. A primitive symbol 
of hills. There was mystery there. Unsullied 
lakes; forests the axe had never tasted; animals 
to which men would be only other animals, 
bound to the forest law of clean, fair killing. 

An ideal land in which a Prince Charming 
might seek the Sleeping Beauty. A misty ter- 
rain from which a St. George might return with 
an amazing yarn of a slain dragon. Or a place 
where a weary traveller might turn to seek his 
illusion of godlike peace and rest. 

I mentioned these things to “Maverick Tod” 
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Mullarkey. He said yes and, then again, no; 
and what I said certainly showed what a noble 
thing an education was, enabling a party to 
converse regardless about things where an ig- 
norant gent would keep his mouth shut and 
be sensible. 

Maverick Tod and I were leaving the moun- 
tains of Wallowa behind, riding across Chief 
Joseph’s beloved hunting ground to the Seven 
Devils country. Maverick Tod, the ancient 
cowman, still hunted the rollicking, gun-toting, 
reckless West of his youthful days. Whether 
he sought a chimera or an obliterated chapter of 
history, he had been downcast. Yet always in 
his heart there was the hope. So we rode to the 
Seven Devils. 

The fantastic hush of sundown had fallen on 
the forest when the trail began to straighten 
and our horses lifted their heads, weary of the 
monotony of trees and eager for the long vista 
of the open country. Down the wind, through 
this eerie half-light of gold and violet came the 
thin, sweet tones of a poignant melody. The 
gentle wraith of a vanished song. It ended in 
the patter of fairy hands. 

**Which them Wallowa hills sure got you con- 
versing like one of these bed-time stories,”’ re- 
marked Maverick Tod, when I spoke to him 
about it. 
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“Don’t you hear it?” I persisted. 

“IT smell sheeps,” he responded. “Fuzzy, 
dirty little sheeps and a pink-eyed snoozer of a 
sheep herder.” 

I reminded him that in the Wallowa country 
it is boasted that the cattle men and sheep men 
always have been on peaceful terms. The lion 
and the lamb lying down together. Maverick 
Tod snorted with an ancient prejudice. 

“Now I know you're plumb delirious,” he 
declared. “It ain’t human nature for no cattle 
gent to abide a sheep galoot none whatsoever.” 

I heard music again. Disembodied, beautiful 
voices breathing faint, familiar airs— 

We broke from the last straggle of trees. 

“TI knowed I smelled sheeps,” exclaimed 
Maverick Tod. 

I could smell them, too. And see them. A 
couple thousand of them, dusty and making 
sleepy, sheep noises in the twilight. 

“And I knew I heard music,” I responded. 
But I was not elated at my vindication, which 
rested on top of a creaky, old buckboard wagon, 
to which was hitched a drowsing burro. Of 
course, it was a radio outfit. It had been 
lashed on to the buckboard. ‘The square frame 
of fine, strung wires—I am not familiar with the 
radio nomenclature—made an unobtrusive sil- 
houette against the pastel sunset. The sounding 
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horn, rearing like a clumsy, striking snake or a 
hastily scrawled “S,” was uttering music. 

To this obbligato a frayed and ancient sheep 
herder was frying a mess of beans and bacon 
over a brush fire. So absorbed was he that we 
were in his camp before he knew it. He greeted 
us with the excited apologies of a conscientious 
housewife surprised by company. 

“Dag-gone!”’ he said. “Too darn bad you-all 
didn’t get here half-hour ago. The results of 
that Dartmouth-Cornell football game. Think 
of it! Dartmouth made twenty forward passes 
in the first half—an’ nine of ’em completed.” 

We didn’t accept the up-to-date shepherd’s 
perfunctory invitation to supper or his eager 
bid to remain and hear the evening concert of 
the jazz orchestra playing in a San Francisco 
hotel. For one thing, our own camp was only 
an hour away. For another, Maverick Tod 
Mullarkey was sitting stiffly aloof and silent in 
the saddle. Whatever the Wallowa tradition 
about sheep men, Maverick Tod carried tradi- 
tion of his own. 

As we rode away, the lone sheep herder was 
eating his beans and bacon out of the frying 
pan and listening to the market reports from 
Portland. Maverick Tod derided the radio as 
the peculiar eccentricity of a sheep herder. 

“Which it only goes to show,” he declared, 
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“where the wise old proverb is correct which 
says a hombre which will herd sheep is loco to 
start with and the society of sheeps makes him 
worse. Only a impious, old fraud like a sheep 
nurse would set there, forty mile from nowhere 
in God’s country, like they call it, listening at a 
football game. Probably squatted there emit- 
ting cheers and wishing for a little flag to wave 
on a stick. The dum-swizzled old siwash! 

“And what will this heathen do tonight, when 
he should be caching his carcass in his mouldy 
blankets so’s the coyotes don’t nibble him none? 
Will he contemplate the starry firmament and 
say a prayer of thanks that he’s been allowed to 
clutter up this vale of tears so long? Not that 
chaperone of woolly sheeps. No, sir! Like the 
poet, he claims where the night should be filled 
with music. And science, and some noisy band 
a thousand miles away, is going to help him fill 
it plumb to the withers. 

“Which only a sheep man could do that way, 
son. Let this be a moral lesson to you and 
don’t ever have no truck whatsoever with the 
same.” 

I let the veteran cattle man have his say. I 
was waiting in ambush for him. I had lost 
many arguments to Maverick Tod Mullarkey. 
For this one I was loaded with facts about the 
coming of the radio on the range and the part 
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it was beginning to play in the lives of men hold- 
ing down the outpost jobs of the nation. 

In quite his own manner, I told Maverick 
Tod that I made allowance for the declining 
state of an intellect that had been none too ro- 
bust in its prime. I took up his own statement 
about the legendary insanity of sheep herders. 
I dwelt on stories of how these solitary men some- 
times lost the faculty of speech through too long 
silence; how they would be found wandering, 
mad and raving, across the plains; or found 
dead, self-slain from the oppression of loneliness. 
Then I reminded him of the cheerful attitude of 
the herder we had just left; his alert interest in 
things; his ability to keep stride with the affairs 
of the world; his information that was superior 
to ours, only a day from civilization and the 
town of Joseph tucked away on a Union Pacific 
spur. 

If his stubborn prejudice sought to hold this 
wireless invention the failing of sheep men I 
could tell him—and did—of cow camps where 
men of his own rope-swinging, bronco-busting 
tribe lived new lives because of the radio. How, 
riding across the range, they conversed of the 
day’s doings in Washington and New York and 
Paris—sports, politics, drama. I drew a true, if 
sentimental, picture for him of a camp in the 
Horse Heaven country. There I had seen the 
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top cowmen of the Northwest listening, under 
the stars, to the “‘Elegie’”’ of Massenet, on the 
violin. 

There were other scenes, remembered from my 
long trailing across Oregon during the year. 
Forest rangers, with miniature equipment loaded 
on their pack horses, hungrily seeking their 
touch with civilization as they camped on the 
side of a brooding mountain during the time of 
forest fires. 

The rough and ready lads of the logging camp, 
whose honored entertainment used to be fights 
in which the caulked boots of the victor mashed 
the face of the loser. These men I had seen, 
silent and solemn, listening to the radioed words 
of a preacher across the continent. Or again, 
performing a laughing quadrille to the strains 
of a famous dance orchestra. 

Sicilians in the employ of a great power com- 
pany, doing the heart-breaking, pioneer work of 
subduing a roaring river near the California line 
weeping at the nostalgia in “Santa Lucia”’ per- 
formed by a radio quartette. 

Many scenes of this sort I had witnessed. 
Everywhere on the range; in the far reaches of 
the cattle country; down in the gold lands; on 
Indian reservations; in the yellow and brown 
wheatfields—everywhere the radio was pouring 
its gift. Everywhere solitary men, exiled from 
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the life of the cities, “tuned in” and became for a 
while part of the tremendous audience listening 
to opera singers, celebrated speakers, dramatic 
productions, orchestras—in touch with the world 
of events; in stride with humanity. 

All these things I told Maverick Tod Mul- 
larkey and he listened with surprising patience. 
I concluded with an account of wandering into a 
settlement clinging to the stormy shore of the 
Pacific. A settlement out of touch with news- 
papers; with no telephone and a vague postal 
service. It had been two days late celebrating 
the armistice. Riding into this town, I found 
its thirty-seven inhabitants crowded into its one 
store. It was November 4. They were hearing 
the results of the national election. 

Maverick Tod seemed impressed. I permitted 
myself a smile of satisfaction. Then the old- 
timer spoke. 

“Which it may be like you say,” he admitted, 
“‘where my intellect totters on her throne a 
whole lot. But these remarks you emit about 
this radio contraption sure bring my gray hairs 
in sorrow to the grave. Not to mention dis- 
gusting me a heap. 

‘Half my mis-spent years have been gave to 
keeping away from civilization, even when the 
sheriff was not encouraging me to do so with a 
posse of indignant citizens. I ain’t never craved 
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the company of my fellow man in the bulk. In 
my pride, I’ve even said that if it ever got in 
this country to where I couldn’t live no where 
without hearing a choo-choo whistle, I’d head 
for Africa and go to herding hippopotamuses. 
“Which in my declining and pappy years I 
sneak back to the range—only now they call it 
the great, open spaces. I want to listen to the 
stillness, like I remember doing when I am a re- 
gardless yearling. It sounds almost like poetry 
with stereoptican slides but I want to lay in my 
blankets and think about the stars and wonder if 
my fiddle-headed cayuse pony will pull up his 
picket pin in the still watches of the night. 
“And what do I get? Whilst trying to com- 
mune some with Nature a sky pilot in New 
Hampshire will sneak up on me and throw loose 
asermon. Or a perfect stranger in Los Angeles 
will recite ‘The Shooting of Dan McGool,’ with 
expression, while I’m hogtied and helpless. The 
chances are, when I crave for to hear a coyote 
singing a lullaby, some tenor voice will elocute 
me a bed-time story about Little Johnny Field- 
mouse or Young Herman Maverick. Or there’ll 
be a political speech or the price of radishes. 
“This here radio is closing up the great, open 
spaces. And I cannot rare up on my hind legs 
and cheer it none. It may be a hefty boon for 
a lost and undone sheep herder to get the latest 
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football scores and what the ladies are wearing 
in Paris. Undoubtless it’s a refining influence 
for a cowpuncher to hear a solo on the fiddle 
prior to busting a steer wide open. Perhaps the 
lumber jack will be a better man for listening to 
a grand opery star saw off a few high-priced 
cadenzas. 

“But I view it with alarm, like some politician 
gets it off during the campaign. It was all right 
when civilization put a fence around the Indian 
and called it a reservation. I suppose it had to 
be that the open range had to be fenced. But 
when it reaches up and starts to fence the air and 
stock it regardless with jazz music and sermons 
and political arguments—well, it’s flying in the 
face of Providence. And I do not feel so bad 
that soon the Grim Reaper will cut me out of the 
herd. 

“Which I don’t asseverate Science ain’t done 
some elegant things. But when it can’t find 
nothing better to do than to amuse a sheep 
herder, it’s time for Science to take a vacation.” 

Maverick Tod Mullarkey became silent and 
remained so until we reached camp. 


WHY THE WEST IS WILD 


Down the narrow, dusty street of the little 
cow town sounded the quick-tempered repartee 
of revolvers. ‘Three-Notch Haskins, who was 
gossiping with me in “Bum” Carroll’s strictly 
soft-drink saloon, the Silver Dollar, hauled out 
his presentation watch, scanned the dial and 
remarked: 

“The boys are a little early—or else my watch 
is slow. It still lacks three minutes of ten.” 

Three-Notch Haskins didn’t get much of a 
laugh out of me. I had heard that gag before— 
many times before. ‘To indicate that a town was 
so tough that one might set his watch by the 
opening of the day’s hostilities. My laugh was 
more a salute to Haskins’s two-gun reputation 
than an appreciation of his humor. Then I 
joined him as he made his way, unhurried, to 
the street. 

It was deplorable marksmanship that we 
witnessed. The kind of shooting where, after 
the smoke has cleared, the active participants 
take a drink together and agree to let bygones 
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be bygones and no hard feelings whatever. 
While the coroner is wondering how he can notify 
the relatives of the quiet stranger whose curiosity 
led him into the line of fire. 

The bad shooting couldn’t be blamed entirely 
on the fact that one of the duellists was excel- 
lently drunk. Just a short time before, in the 
Silver Dollar, “Bum” Carroll had refused to 
serve him another strictly soft drink until he 
cooled off a litile. 

Finally, when the shooting seemed certain to 
get nowhere, Three-Notch Haskins lugged out 
his duplex six-shooters. Taking a wide-legged 
stance, he covered the skirmishers and shouted: 

“Hold on thar, pardners! This yere town 
aims to be peaceable an’ law-abidin’ ef we-alls got 
to make it so with vilence. I’m shore fixin’ to 
let daylights into the next gent which is loco 
enough to pull a trigger. Savvy?” 

Armistice came with an abruptness as start- 
ling as Haskins’s switch to dialect. He hadn’t 
been using such picturesque words during our 
chat in the Silver Dollar. But his words, backed 
by his terrible hardware, had been enough to 
stop two men bent on murder. 

Coming from behind the water-trough, where 
I had been viewing the action, I looked with new 
admiration on Three-Notch Haskins. I rather 
wished I had laughed a little more heartily at 
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the chronometrical gag. And I looked with 
fresh interest at the earnest gunfighters, now in 
the center of a curious crowd. 

Both of them wore ornate cartridge belts and 
the grips of their revolvers—which were ancient, 
frontier model Colt’s—were marvels of silver 
and mother-o’-pearl. The alcoholic one wore a 
buckskin shirt and fringed sleeves and shoulders, 
amazing Mexican spurs, stamped-leather boots 
and a red neckerchief with green dots. The 
other wore a beaded vest, orange-dyed, angora 
chaps, a lavender-and-yellow striped kerchief, and 
beads strung into the chin straps of his rolling 
sombrero. 

I marvelled. This, be it remarked, occurred 
just a couple of months ago in a back-trail town 
in Southern Oregon. 

It is the way of the sentimentalist—and espe- 
cially the literary sentimentalist—to grieve over 
the passing of the colorful West. The fencing 
of the great ranges; the picturesque custom of 
sudden homicide and, generally, the fictional 
tinge of what is, or are, called the great, open 
spaces. He sheds a tear over the riding of the 
last cowboy over the figurative hill and mourns 
the decline of the Hiawatha brand of Indian into 
a reservation business man. He regrets exceed- 
ingly the coming of the iron horse of civilization. 

Every now and then one of them laments thus 
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in print. So gloomily that the reader can 
scarcely gather that the mourner modestly inti- 
mates that, if it was not for his personal know- 
ledge of such things, the epic of the West would 
have a slim chance of being written. The last 
time I was in New York one of these authors had 
me sad and depressed with the decline of the 
good, old days when men were men and the 
range was open and mining booms were flourish- 
ing and the rest of it. He claimed to know these 
things. It had been more than a year since I 
had been West and many years since I first 
crawled aboard a wide saddle and made life 
miserable for a lot of mooing, scatter-brained 
COWS. 

Since that melancholy day in New York, I 
have come back West. For a year or so I’ve 
been wandering rather aimlessly across the old 
cattle ranges, through the historic gold country, 
up and down numerous “bad lands,” over the 
Indian reservations, and generally hither and yon. 

As a sentimentalist in my own right, my heart 
was lifted as it had not been since the day of my 
boyhood when I was permitted to ride in the old 
stage coach in Buffalo Bill’s show, while the band 
played ‘“Arkansaw Traveller” and war-paint 
Indians chased the white man twice around the 
arena. And now I crave to cheer the Eastern 
author a whole lot. 
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‘Brace up, paleface brother,’’ I wish to say to 
him. “The good, old West is booming along 
greater than ever. She’s the gun-totin’est, 
bronco-bustin’est, hell-roarin’est outfit you'll 
find in a week’s hard travel. Out here in the 
great, triple spaces men are still men and 
women are becoming that way, also. The iron 
horse hasn’t stampeded the life out of the coun- 
try nor yet the gasoline camel. Come out where 
the West begins—and where she’s really just 
beginning good!” 

It wasn’t only the recent shooting experience 
in the little Oregon cow-town. That was se- 
lected as a spectacular case in point. In all the 
wandering of the past year I have been more and 
more impressed with a revival of a life that was 
considered a thing of history. History colored 
by the memory of old songs—“Lulu Gal” and 
the “Lone Prairie”—and supplemented with 
learned research books telling the ways and 
manners of the cowboy with his low-waisted 
pants and his high-heels in the middle of his 
shoes. 

Just fancy watching a cowboy in a pink silk 
shirt and green leather chaps easing himself out 
of a silver-worked saddle that cost $150 at 
Hamley’s if it cost two bits. And then fancy 
him saying in the midst of a mild conversation: 

“Yes, sir, I shore sets a mighty store by this 
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yere pinto pony o’ mine. Her and me’s been in 
a heap, we-alls have. An’ she’s allus carried me 
through thick and thin, Faro has. It don’t 
sound natcheral nohow, stranger, I reckon. 
But if anythin’ was to happen to this yere little 
hoss, Faro, I’d plumb weep scaldin’ tears un- 
ashamed!” 

Fancy! Yet it happened down in Klamath 
county just last August. It was in Umatilla 
two weeks later that we encountered an Indian 
brave with an eagle feather in his braided hair, 
a striped blanket, and beaded moccasins. 

“Grizzly bear all memloose—gone away!”’ de- 
clared this copper warrior. “Antelope mem- 
loose, too, and buffalo. Soon Indian memloose. 
Indian hear voice of Great Tyee calling to 
Happy Hunting Grounds. Soon Indian fold 
tepee and, in last rays of golden setting sun, pass 
over High Divide.” 

If it had only happened once or twice! But 
time after time we ran into such dialectic, emo- 
tional cowboys and rhetorical redskins. There 
was a town which we had been warned not to 
visit. Of course, we went. We were rescued 
later by an anxious friend who motored to the 
scene. He arrived just as a tawny-mustached 
desperado in bearskin chaps and bearing twin 
guns, was about to assist the writer in his life 
ambition to be a buck-and-wing dancer. 
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We were rescued—but not until we had been 
through the fever of an old-time gambling hell 
and a free-and-easy dance hall. The owner of 
the gambling joint wore his mustache black and 
long and drooping and he had on a velvet vest, 
embroidered florally, over a frilled shirt. He 
allowed as how his games were “‘fa’r and squar’”’ 
and offered now and then to defend this state- 
ment with an old, stem-winding Colt’s he per- 
sonified as “Betsy.” 

It was all very atmospheric. The dance was 
more so, even to the point where the present 
historian was overturned by a lady who, without 
the slightest doubt, was known as Lou. Shortly 
after this incident, came the gent who wanted to 
play incidental music with his six-shooters while 
I danced. 

Sentimentally, it was all very gratifying. But 
somehow puzzling. This was not like any West 
of my actual experience, and yet there was a 
definite familiarity about it. 

My first clew to the mystery came at the 
Pendleton round-up, where the top buckaroos of 
the world were assembled for their yearly meet- 
ing of great riders and splendid horses. During 
the bucking tryouts and steer-wrangling pre- 
ceding the show itself, I was mounted one day on 
a borrowed bay mare with a coquettish bang 
of black over her saucy right eye. She behaved 
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well all during the early part of the afternoon. 
Then, without any apparent reason—which, 
incidentally, is the best of reasons for a horse— 
my bay mare suddenly pitched out of immo- 
bility. Before I could get her in hand, she was 
galloping for the far end of the arena. There 
rearing high, she came to a halt. When I re- 
covered, I observed that she had stampeded 
straight for a motion picture camera. She now 
set up a stylish prancing in front of it, coyly 
nudging other horses out of range of the 
lens. 

“‘Outside of a few of the highest-priced stars,”’ 
said the camera man, “that horse is the most 
confirmed film-hog that ever was in front of a 
camera. She’s been working in the movies for 
a month now with Hoot Gibson’s company and 
she’d rather see a director’s megaphone than a 
sack of hand-picked oats. No foolin’—they get 
that way. Even horses.” 

That night—now that we mention the cinema 
we may write in that sub-titlish way—that night 
I asked Ed Sedgwick about this. Sedgwick is a 
veteran director who specializes in “westerns.” 
He had been on location around Pendleton for 
six weeks or so. 

“Sure; an’ it isn’t only the horses get that 
way, said Sedgwick. ‘‘When I get back to 
Hollywood I know that at least fifty cow-hands 
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from around here will show up there, if they 
have to bum their way to doit. They'll want to 
be actors. We’ve had a bunch of them working 
as extras here and they’ll never get over it. 
Too bad, with what I hear of the shortage of 
good help and with what I know of the surplus 
material for the camera in California. But 
that’s the way it works.” 

The mystery begins to clear up. After that I 
watched the cowboys with new understanding. 
The youngsters, who ride in the preliminaries at 
$2.50 a ride—which is like getting the same 
amount for tying into a healthy earthquake, no 
holds barred—kept their eyes on the film stars 
present. Especially on Gibson who, ten years 
ago or so, actually rode at Pendleton and actually 
won a championship belt. Also he rode the 
range in that part of the country. Gradually, 
as nearly as their $2.50 per ride would allow, 
they imitated the dress of the stars who once had 
ridden for $2. The price has risen since “‘ Hoot” 
was a sure-enough buckaroo. 

During the show, we saw the fall of the cham- 
pion, Yakima Canutt. As literal a fall—head- 
long out of the saddle—as was Willard’s fall at 
Toledo. Before he arose, dazed and bleeding, 
there was mighty gossip among the buckaroos 
sitting at the inner edge of the track. Not 
about the fact that the mighty Yakima had 
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been flung from a bucking horse. But that his 
defeat might mean a difference in his movie con- 
tract. 

The new champion, Paddy Ryan, a grinning, 
shock-headed little fellow, was no less conscious 
of movie possibilities. The night after he had 
bust his championship horse in a ride that was 
“high, wide and handsome” he turned that grin 
of his on the company with which he celebrated 
victory. 

“That’s my movie smile,” declared Paddy. 
*Won’t I be a romantical looking actor?” 

It wasn’t so much of a mystery, at all. I knew 
now why Three-Notch Haskins had broken into 
Bret Harte dialogue; why the cow-hand rhe- 
torically promised tears over any mishap to 
Faro, the pinto pony and why the lady known | 
doubtless as Lou had behaved in that brazen 
manner. I wondered no longer that all I had 
seen, while never of the actual West that I knew, 
was so definitely familiar. 

All these good people were living scenarios and 
talking in sub-titles. They were being types 
and using the whole West as a “location.” 
They were getting their styles from the Holly- 
wood wardrobe rooms and their manners from 
the actors who were, in turn, getting their 
Western tradition from the director’s mega- 
phone. 
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A flash-back—to keep in the cinema atmos- 
phere. In a town in the Southern Oregon marsh 
country, another town that has a shooting, 
gambling, roaring reputation, we went to a 
moving picture theater. A raw pine building 
that might have been a barn with lurid one- 
sheets pasted on its front. In the audience were 
cowboys, Indians, half-breeds and Mexicans. 
They smoked and commented aloud on the per- 
formance. It was a “western,” a picture as 
lurid as the posters. It would have gratified 
the producer to have seen how closely the film 
representation tallied with the outfits and the 
conversation of the audience. 

“They won’t have nothin’ but these ‘west- 
erns,”’ the owner of the movie told us. ‘“‘Once 
I tried one of them bigger and better pictures, 
like the movie people call ’em, and I came near 
being lynched.” 

The last of it came from an old cattle man, 
whose ranch is so big that the check he received 
for part of his wheat crop is photographed for 
community publicity, who shook his head over 
the situation. He was almost as morose as my 
friend, the author, had been in New York. 

*“Tt’s past me,” said the cattle man, as we rode 
the rise of Emigrant Hill, “how these hands will 
turn down a good living to starve in the movies. 
But you scarcely meet up with one of ’em these 
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days who ain’t got one eye on Hollywood while 
he’s bustin’ a steer wide open with the other. 
Stage-struck worse’n any schoolgirl. You'd 
think they was a movie scout behind every 
chunk of sage lookin’ for likely actors. 

“For a while I had hopes our country was 
getting a little civilized, what with the Indians 
herded on reservations and bootleggers keeping 
up a pretty fair standard. But the movie stuff 
had throwed us back fifty years. It would be 
comical the way they get up if it didn’t spoil ’em 
for honest work. Ive had to order my foreman 
to fire the first hombre he caught growing side- 
burns like these actors sport. 

“And their talk is fit to stampede cattle. 
They talk cowboy till I can’t read their sign any 
and I was weaned in a saddle, you might say. 
No, sir. It’s getting so that what we need most 
is a back-to-the-ranch movement for cow-hands. 
Otherwise the old U.S. is going to feel the need of 
good beefsteaks and shoe leather.” 

As he spoke we reached the top of Emigrant 
Hill. Below us and dropping across the edge of 
the horizon were wheatfields. Wheatfields and 
wheatfields! And beyond that, wheatfields. A 
world of wheatfields stretched like an immense 
crazy quilt in rich browns and pure yellows. An 
overwhelming allegory of national strength. 

We were silent for a minute. It is a sight 
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that commands silence. The old cattle man 


spoke first. 
“Say!” he exclaimed. ‘‘Wouldn’t that be a 


wonderful scene in a movie?” 


THE BUSTED BRONCO-BUSTER 


Dearest old London lost some of its traditional 
calm when an American buckaroo, on top of an 
American bucking horse, rode “high, wide and 
handsome” across an English arena. And, if 
we may believe the cabled reports, it tossed its 
cartooned monocle and fabled dignity in the air 
to cheer the cowpuncher as he ran down a steer 
and bulldogged it. Or bust it wide open, as the 
saying is, with a skilled lariat. Sensational? 
Oh, rather! 

The more responsive emotions of the French 
soared and exploded like skyrockets over the 
stunts of the lean riders from the West. For the 
visiting cowboy it was hands across the sea, 
rather than the right cross to the jaw which had 
been the portion of other American athletes. 

In New York a rodeo is billed as elaborately 
as a Follies production. Broadway evinces an 
interest in such names as Paddy Ryan, Yakima 
Canutt and Hugh Strickland. It discusses such 
facts as the time it takes to rope and tie a steer 
or to wrestle one to a fall. 
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From all these signs, the roundup or rodeo 
exhibition, confined for years to its native and 
appreciative West, is in a fair way of becoming 
a national and even an international event. 
Wherefore it needs the exercise of no especially 
alert imagination to fancy the cowboy achiev- 
ing a position similar to that held by other stel- 
lar performers—say Babe Ruth, Chaliapin, Earl 
Sande or Gallagher and Shean. Being hailed, 
perhaps, as an artist and being rewarded with 
thick, juicy contracts. 

The signs read that way. It may all come to 
pass. But you won’t get any of the present 
generations of rodeo riders and ropers to believe 
it—leastwise that part about the luscious con- 
tracts. No, sir! None whatever. It just isn’t 
in the cards for a buckaroo to be rich. 

One of the veterans expressed it for all of them 
during the Pendleton round-up last Fall. We 
had been talking about the new popularity of 
the round-up and I had been airing my views 
with the simple assurance of a man who doesn’t 
know what he’s talking about. 

“But the buckaroo will always be broke,”’ de- 
clared this old-timer. ‘It ain’t human nature 
a little bit for him to be otherwise. And he don’t 
expect nothing different. When he’s got top 
luck, all he can hope for to have at one time is a 
good roping horse and a good bulldogging horse, 
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one of them slick Hamley saddles, a sack of to- 
bacco and his entrance money for the next 
show. 

“And also,” he added thoughtfully, “maybe 
enough over to stake some other buckaroo, 
which ain’t been so lucky, to a square meal.” 

I protested that things would pick up with the 
field becoming commercialized and embracing 
New York, London and Paris. The capitals of 
the world! 

“Not for a buckaroo them countries ain’t the 
capitals of the world,’ responded the veteran. 
“For him the capital of the world is Pendleton, 
and after that Cheyenne and maybe Las Vegas. 
Them foreign places sound gorgeous, like they 
say, but we always recollect where one show 
goes broke in New York and about twenty 
cowpunchers find themselves in the street out 
of work. 

“There’s darn few cattle to hustle around and 
herd along this Broadway trail. And you can 
imagine what it would be like for a puncher to 
be broke in London, not even knowing the 
language. Or Paris. Cowboys ain’t very good 
swimmers. 

“Here at home if he goes broke—which the 
aforesaid he sure does—your buckaroo can get 
hisself a job of work and some good practice on 
a ranch.” 
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“But if it’s such a hopeless job,” I de- 
manded, “why do all you fellows stay in the 
game?” 

“What else is there for a buckaroo to do,”’ he 
countered, ‘‘ except be a buckaroo?”’ 

I had no answer for that. I haven’t thought 
of areply even yet. A buckaroo is a buckaroo. 
That’s all there is to that. If he is often broke— 
well, that’s buckaroo luck. And he really 
doesn’t seem to mind it in the least. 

His life is a full and exciting one. A few hard- 
packed years, their routine a daily, careless 
tussle with death and their price a slow breaking 
down of the hardest body. It is traditional that 
the end of it finds a man broke in body as well as 
in purse. The fierce jarring and jolting, the 
twisting and turning—a man’s anatomy was not 
made to hold together forever under the punish- 
ment of a bucking horse. 

It is a strange temperament that will keep a 
man in such a losing game—and loving it. 
Again the answer is only that he is a buckaroo. 
The buckaroos are a tribe unto themselves. At 
Pendleton it has been my blessed fortune to be 
among them a good deal. There they come for 
the last big show of the season—the show that 
annually decides the cowboy championship of 
the world. 

It is a delight to be at the gathering of this 
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strange clan. Good-humored, reckless, gener- 
ous fellows—these amazing athletes who as- 
tounded blasé Europe with their most casual 
feats. In many ways they are mindful of the 
best of circus folk and again their manner recalls 
that of the professional jockeys who follow the 
smart horse show circuit. But mostly they are 
reminiscent of no one but themselves. 

At Pendleton were the top riders of the world 
—the best horsemen who ever swung into the 
perilous seat of a bucking saddle. Paddy Ryan 
had come to win the world’s championship and 
the Roosevelt trophy. Yakima Canutt was there 
to fight him until the very end, the sunset hour 
that saw him pitched headlong from a furious 
horse. Hugh Strickland, who made such a 
brilliant record that he threatened the leaders 
despite the fact that he had not competed at 
Cheyenne. Ray Bell, Oklahoma Curley, Mike 
Hastings, Buck Lucas— 

All great riders. Allbuckaroos! Alllaughing 
and joking as they performed their miracles of 
horsemanship. And all facing the tradition of 
the tribe—broken at the end, in body and in 
purse. 

Of course, there are exceptions. Canutt is 
said to have prospered in the movies. Strick- 
land is accounted a business man and property 
holder. Another, one from Umatilla county, 
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won enough prize money in three years to buy a 
ranch and retire. ‘The retired one, by the way, 
couldn’t keep away from the round-up last Fall. 
The exceptions are easily recorded. A far 
briefer task than it would be to set down the 
numerous tales of how the prize-winners stake 
the less skilled or less fortunate. Such is the 
way of the buckaroo. 

A few exceptions. For the others, the end is 
the same. The physical demands of the arena 
become too great. Their many injuries slow 
them up. Gradually they fade to the side lines. 
They cling as long as possible. Jobs as wrang- 
lers, work around the corrals. Then they drift 
away. Back to the ranches from which they 
came and the little towns. Finding work per- 
haps, in some stable or in a stockyards. As 
long as they can they are somewhere near horses 
and cattle. 

Thus the buckaroo. He doesn’t mourn his 
fate and he’d probably be indignant if any one 
else did. It’s all right to hope that one day he 
will be recognized fully as the remarkable athlete 
that he is. Even to wish that he will be wealthy 
and have money in the bank like other successful 
men. 

But the buckaroo’s content to go along busting 
horses and getting busted. He’s a cow-hand, 
at heart, not an actor. Would a ball player’s 
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salary send his rope truer? Would a vaudeville- 
termed contract hold him up there in the saddle 
any firmer? 

And that’s what counts with a true buckaroo. 


SAGA OF THE ORIGINAL ELK 


AND SOME TALK OF THE MOUNT 
RAINIER-TACOMA FEUD 


“Which I rise to interrogate: Could a act of 
Congress make a elephant anything but a ele- 
phant?” declared my friend Maverick Tod 
Mullarkey. “‘Would changing the brand of 
that comical animal make it something besides 
a hay-burning, long-nosed swindle? None what- 
ever. Nora resolution by the Five Sleep Cham- 
ber of Commerce, no matter how unanimous, 
could not change the low, immoral] character of 
the coyote even if it voted to call the varmint a 
purple-crested humming-bird. 

“Names is part of the great scheme of Na- 
ture,’ continued the old-time cow-hand with im- 
pressive warmth, “‘and I figure it ain’t the play of 
no mere human to change whatever brand Na- 
ture puts on any of her phenomenons, to use a 
kind of long word regardless. No, sir, not even . 
in these smart-aleck days when every other 
hombre you meet up with wears shell-rim specs 
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and gives out the notion where he could write a 
history with one hand tied behind his back or 
learn a hen how to lay eggs. 

“Maybe so they could—but when a mere 
mortal tries to change a natural name he is flying 
in the face of Providence a whole lot. Names 
just come. Like the name of Dirty Woman 
Creek down southwest. Could you change 
that?” 

I admitted, at any rate, that I would not. 

“Of course not—it’s Nature!” triumphed the 
old-timer. “Like calling the rhinoceros a rhi- 
noceros or the buffalo a buffalo. Or Niagara 
Falls. It’s always been that way. It is plumb 
natural when a man is six-foot or more to be 
called Timber Line and a lame man Step-and-a- 
Half. Or even my own name, Maverick. Al- 
though that is considerable misnomer, at that, 
being gave under the delusion and snare that 
when I am young I am a heap wild and loose in 
my ways. What I mean is, Nature means these 
things to be. Take the name of Bad Horse 
Cafion or Rain-in-the-Face. It’s Nature, and 
no Congressman in a Prince Albert can change 
bee 

Maverick Tod Mullarkey settled back in the 
saddle to roll a “cigareet”’ in brown paper still 
muttering. There had been many things to ex- 
cite the veteran cattle man on his visit to civiliza- 
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tion after many years back country—in the 
desert; below the border. The world had been 
moving, and it disturbed him to find things not 
as they were in the “‘good old days”’ of her per- 
petual lament. 

This day we had been riding for hours, always 
in the unchanging, gently brooding presence of a 
great, snow-capped mountain. It was sketched 
in silver and Chinese white against a sky of 
Holland blue. Hour after hour we had been 
riding, and there seemed no change in the per- 
spective of the great white mountain. 

It has been called “the mountain that was 
God,” and its divinity moves through scores of 
Indian legends of the Pacific Northwest. Its 
mapped name is Mount Rainier, and it is the 
location of Rainier National Park. But its 
other name is Tacoma, and— 

But this is what started Maverick Tod Mul- 
larkey on his lecture. While riding along in 
the presence of “the mountain that was God” I 
remarked idly on the feud that has grown up be- 
tween cities over the name. Mostly between 
the cities of Seattle and Tacoma and mostly, 
one Judges conservatively, because of commercial 
reasons. But it is by no means a private feud. 
Other towns have taken sides. Commercial club 
speeches, resolutions, street-corner debates and 
letters to the editor have been going on for years. 
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It has even achieved the debatable distinction 
of Congressional action. 

The principal argument against “Rainier”’ is 
that it is the name of a British Admiral who 
fought against the Colonies. These feudists 
want a 100-per-cent. American mountain. 
They maintain that “Tacoma” is a beautiful 
Indian name, and declare that it has been applied 
to the mountain since the times of the native 
fishers of Whulge. 

At all this the Seattle folk and their tribu- 
taries laugh. Suppose Rainier is an English 
name, they ask. The United States would have 
a weirdly revised map and a confused postal 
service if it sought to rename mountains, ports 
and cities whose names are derived from the 
cast-off mother country. They point out that 
Captain George Vancouver knew rather well what 
he was about 132 years ago when he sailed into 
Puget Sound—he named that, too—and from 
his quarterdeck took in the majestic range of 
mountain country. Captain Vancouver named 
the northern peak Mount Baker and the south- 
ern one Mount Rainier, after fellow-officers. 

As for the Indian name, Seattle folks even go 
so far as to declare that no Indian of these parts 
could pronounce it. And the nearest approach 
to it, they declare, might mean “white’’ or 
“snow, to be generically applied to all silver- 
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crested hills. What is more, they deny that 
“Tacoma” is such a blamed beautiful name, 
anyway. 

And that is the controversy. The debate over 
names was settled much more simply when two 
pioneer Yankee ships’ Captains decided the 
present name of Portland, in Oregon. The 
original Indian name was “‘ Multnomah,” mean- 
ing “Down the waters.”” The pioneers had 100- 
per-cent ideas, too, if little originality. To 
them it was obvious the town should be called 
Portland or Boston. They tossed a coin and 
Boston lost. The coin, however, remained in 
the hands of the original owner. This had been 
agreed. ‘They were Yankees. 

There was no great discussion, either, about 
the name of Oregon’s capital. Its Indian name 
was “Chemeketa,” meaning the “Place of 
Peace.”” Methodist missionaries decided to sup- 
plant the heathen name with one that had a 
Biblical sonority. And the capital is named 
Salem. 

One might fancy a dispute about the name of 
Oregon, itself. There is no reliable authority 
for it, and explanations range from a Spanish 
derivation to an early Irishman, O’Regon. But 
Oregonians do not bother. Oregon is Oregon. 

They watch with good-humored amusement 
the controversy in the neighbor State to the 
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north. The “mountain that was God’’ does 
not seem to mind, either, the fevered dispute of 
those who live in its mighty shadow. 

But my friend Maverick Tod Mullarkey 
minded “‘a whole lot,” to use his own expression. 
He became entirely contemptuous of all those 
who concerned themselves with trying to escape 
the inevitability of natural nomenclature. He 
recited again the case of the elephant, the 
coyote, Dirty Woman Creek— 

** Which, when you come right down to cases,” 
he went on, “I will offer tempting odds that none 
of these here smart-alecks even know the history 
about this mountain, like it is in the legends and 
bedtime gossip the old Indian medicine men use 
to saw off on their constituents. I reckon, at 
that, I am one of the few living citizens who can 
elocute this yarn, although I do not palabra in 
Siwash any, and my Choctaw, even, ain’t what 
it was when I am a gay young dog. 

“But this here legend was gave to me by 
Nisqually Joe, who is a full-breed, clean-strain 
Indian from the Squallyamish outfit. Which, if 
you are going to reform names any, that Squally- 
amish brand sure should be fixed, if it takes a 
constitutional amendment. Anyway, this Nis- 
qually Joe is one of the top ropers on the Big 
Spade, and is fuller of these old medicine yarns 
than a setter pup is full of woodticks. 
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“Which this legend is about the Original Elk, 
undoubtless the first of that benevolent and pro- 
tective organization. You will rare back and 
snort a lot at this, but I say true words. Heisa 
Elk, only they call it a totem instead of a lodge 
in them days before the white man come with 
the rifle and rum and other refining influences of 
civilization. 

“Well, sir, the way Nisqually Joe gives it to 
me, this Original Elk starts out in life as a ornery, 
low-down hombre. His weakness is money, and 
nothing cheers him up so much as foreclosing a 
mortgage on the widow and orphan and evicting 
them out into the raging snowstorm. He figures 
out a percentage system that leaves the party 
of the second part, if he is lucky, his moccasins 
and his back teeth after six months. The 
Original Elk sure would get Grand Jury action 
if among the living today. His ambition is to 
corner all the dinero in this part of the country, 
and it looks like he will strive and succeed even 
worse than a hero in one of these Oliver Optic 
books. 

“They don’t really have money then, but use 
wampum, which is shells and such-like souvenirs. 
There is one kind of wampum which is the real 
blue chip. Naturally the Original Elk craves 
for to garner this kind especially. It is called 
hiaqua, and is about the size of the quill tooth- 
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picks which use to be gave free to one and all at 
the Elite Restaurant until Ma Renshaw, which 
owns the place, run across a book on etiquette 
and how a true gent should address a widow lady 
on the occasion of her husband pointing out over 
the High Divide. 

“It is kind of humorous and philosophical at 
that about this hiaqua, because it is the law that 
these Squallyamish Indians should put a string 
of this hiaqua around the neck of the party of 
which he is fondest of. It is humorous because 
each man in the tribe wears his string around his 
own neck. Anyway, this hiaqua is so valuable 
that a sober Blackfeet Indian will give a horse or 
a wife for fifty hiaquas. And good horses are not 
so plentiful in them times. 

“This Original Elk was a hunter. He knew 
salmon until he practically could converse with 
tem, and any bear might as well come into the 
reservation and make the best trade he can when 
our companero fixes to make medicine versus 
him. Which is saying a heap, when you remem- 
ber they used bows and arrows to hunt with in- 
stead of selling them to tourists at Harvey eating 
house stops on the Santa Fé. 

“Well, sir, the hiaqua don’t come in fast 
enough for the Original Elk, and all the time he is 
spearing salmon or pursuing of bears he is wor- 
ried about a secret hiding place where all the 
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hiaqua comes from. He asks the tamanous of 
the totem about this. The tamanous, as near 
as I can figure, is the Grand Exalted Ruler of the 
Elks only he is kind of a spirit or something. 

“Finally this old skinflint wears the tamanous 
out and the tamanous tells him where the cache 
is. It is buried, he says, up on top of this here 
mountain they are having all this palabra about. 
The Original Elk hit the trail all spraddled out, 
mushing along day and night until he makes the 
snow line. Here he rolls up in his blanket to 
wait for the moon, just like the tamanous tells 
him. 

“Which from now on this narrativo becomes 
plumb ridiculous and engrossing a whole lot. 
Also as tricky as a tinhorn faro dealer with a 
brace box. When the moon come out the 
Original Elk sure moves on, making miles per 
hour. He’s still permeating along when the sun 
comes up and spreads out a landscape like it can 
on Rainier or Tacoma or whatever these Congress 
sharps decide. I reckon they won’t change the 
landscape none. The Original Elk does not 
have a picture-taking camera, and he’s got his 
mind on the big stack of blues. It is that way 
with parties which aim to corral dinero in paying 
quantities. Gents which’ll take any excuse to 
stop chasing a cattle rustler or become plumb 
discouraged over the frivolousness of some corn- 
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fed gal will meander through a forest fire if they’s 
money on the other side of the burning. 

“But I do not aim to pollute the air with 
philosophy, but am indulging in folklore and his- 
tory. About first-drink time the Original Elk 
hits the top of the hill. There he finds a black 
lake in a purple rock. This sounds plenty like 
poetry or as if this early tourist has been drinking 
some. But I give it to you cold, like Nisqually 
Joe give it tome. And if you still lean back on 
your halter you will break out of the corral and 
stampede right pronto. Because hereinafter 
this tale gets plenty fantastical and almost loco. 

“Which this Original Elk sees three stones, 
like in a cemetery. One of them is carved with 
the head of a salmon and a other with a stalk 
of kamas, which is a kind of vegetable these In- 
dians had and must’ve looked like the artichokes 
Eastern dudes eat with their fingers a good deal. 
But the other gravestone has the head of an 
elk on it, so this original lodge brother knows it is 
good medicine, and he says, ‘Hello, Bill,’ and 
spits on his hands and goes to work with his 
pick and shovel. 

“Don’t start to buck and pitch at the rest of 
it. Because Nisqually Joe tells me when the 
hunter begins to dig thirteen otters come outen 
that lake like trained seals in a vaudeville theatre. 
Why these otters point into this story I do not 
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know from that day to this. But there they are, 
and they remain that way till our hero reaches 
the cache. It’s there right enough—hiaqua 
enough to make even Rockefeller turn around 
and look with consuming interest. It’s strung 
on rawhide thongs, and it ain’t no time at all be- 
fore the Original Elk has got these baubles 
strung around his neck and tied around his waist 
and both hands full. It sure looks like every 
day is going to be pay day on his estancia from 
now on, and he can have strawberry sody water 
for breakfast if he hones for such refinements. 

“The Original Elk heads for home a-running. 
And here the legend gets to be very Indian and 
retribution sets in like a Squallyamish medi- 
cine man could arrange. What happens is a 
rip-snorting, hell-bent storm comes up. It 
starts bad and gets no better right quick. All 
varieties of known weather is turned loose on 
this snoozer and some which ain’t even invented 
up to that time. The Original Elk sure gets 
handled by this here storm. It bats him down 
the side of a cafion and drops him into a arroyo 
full of rocks. Douglas firs come whooping down 
on him until it looks very scaly for him, what- 
ever. 

“You see, in the Squallyamish way, this is a 
good practical joke which the tamanous fixes for 
to teach this man the error of his ways. Which 
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finally a great light dawns on the Original Elk 
and he tosses a string of hiaqua to the storm. A 
Indian will do like that way. The storm lets up a 
little. After a while he tosses another. And 
so forth, to make a long story short, until there is 
no hiaqua left, and it sure looks like the Original 
Elk is pointed for his eternal home on high. At 
the same time a bolt of lightning hits him among 
the horns and he is let out right there. 

“When he wakes up it is the bright and cheer- 
ful a. M. with the birds singing till you can’t 
rest and all Nature tuned up, like the poet says. 
The Original Elk feels some stiff and his rheuma- 
tiz bothers him, but otherwise the old pie-biter 
is sound in wind and limb. He don’t know it, 
but he’s been sleeping many years like this Rip 
Van Winkle. He still thinks it was a sure 
enough storm, and he says it will be a good lesson 
for him not to hanker so vigorous for dinero. 

“You will be grateful to know this here legend 
approaches the end. The Original Elk goes 
back to his village. He finds his squaw changed 
a lot. Nisqually Joe don’t tell me, but the 
chances are she’s got her hair bobbed and smokes 
cigarettes. Like all married gents, he is glad to 
get home. Thereafter he reforms a whole lot 
and becomes right benevolent and esteemed, and 
before he is gathered to his fathers he is the big 
medicine man of the Squallyamish. 
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Which I claim is a pointless but highly moral 
legend and can be told in any company. Was 
that a flask I see you putting in your nigh saddle- 
bag when we started out this morning?”’ 


CAPTAIN JACK’S LAST STAND. 


AND THE INADEQUATE LEGS ON WHICH IT WAS 
MADE 


“Yes, sir, Steamboat Frank become a ordained 
preacher and had a regular church. And Bogus 
Charlie turned Christian, too, and led his people 
on the straight and narrow trail considerable. 
Scarface and Shagnasty Jim saved their necks, of 
course. But Captain Jack hisself and the three 
others was hung right over yonder. I seen them 
myself.” 

Our venerable, whiskered guide had met us at 
Ft. Klamath when we rode down from the 
miraculous beauty of Crater Lake, twenty miles 
up the trail. He pointed his brown, gnarled 
finger at a clump of trees standing at the edge of 
a lush green meadow. 

“The gallows stood right in there,” the old 
man continued. “It was there till a couple of 
years ago. It was on October 3, back in 1873, 
they was hung—Captain Jack, old Schonchin, 
Black Jim and Boston Charley. Early in the 
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morning it was. And all night long the squaws 
of the Modoc tribe kept chanting their death 
song.” 

It was the end of the story, of course. Ever 
since we had come into the Modoc country we 
had been hearing the end of that story and how 
Captain Jack and three of the warriors who 
fought with him were put to death. Always we 
heard the end of the tale. Of the deeds that 
went before there was never more than a vague, 
alluring hint. 

This was strange, because it has been scarcely 
half a century since the name of these Modoc 
renegades had been household horrors through- 
out the country; since a great armed expedition 
was sent against them; since they were believed 
to be the leaders of an uprising that might take 
a quarter of a million painted Indians on the 
warpath. 

Our current guide added one other intriguing 
footnote. 

“Them squaws was especial lugubrious,” he 
allowed, “because Indian religion makes ’em 
plumb averse to being hung to death.” 

“You were here those days,” I said to our 
whiskered guide. ‘“‘Why was Captain Jack exe- 
cuted?” 

“Oh, he was a bad one,” said our guide. 
“But if you want the whole story you'd better 
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look up some old-timer. I was just a boy then— 
not more’n twenty or so.” 

It was not until many days later that we came 
to a fair appreciation of the story behind the 
hanging at Ft. Klamath in October, 1873. It 
was not until after we had made a visit to the 
Lava-Beds “bad lands” where the Captain 
Jack campaign was fought to a lame anti- 
climax; after we had talked to some old-timers 
ranking seventy years, and after we had exam- 
ined ancient, written records of the army and of 
the Indians. 

The last of it, strangely enough, was learned 
during the preparations of modern tribesmen a 
little to the north, engaged in sending a com- 
mittee to Washington to confer with Indian 
authorities about property rights. They dis- 
patched a delegation with a lawyer and a pub- 
licity agent, a junket shrewd enough in modern 
publicity to carry with it tribal buckskin, beads 
and feathers to replace the derby and other white 
man’s sartorial burdens in the presence of the 
news weekly cameras. 

It wasn’t so in the days of Captain Jack. 
If there had been any arrangement of that 
sort. . 

The name of Captain Jack has been placed 
with those of Sitting Bull, Chief Gall and Joseph 
of the Nez Perces, rather unworthily, when the 
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real merits of that trio of Indian leaders are 
appreciated. He was neither an inspired or- 
ganizer, a brilliant fighter nor a great strategist. 
At his best Captain Jack was a misunderstood 
and misunderstanding Indian. At his worst he 
was a half-hearted, bullied renegade with a great 
aversion to toil in the way of the paleface. He 
was an Indian tramp—and homesick. 

The real trouble started over the inalienable 
right of an Indian to kill a medicine man who 
failed to perform a cure. It all ended when the 
despondent Captain Jack surrendered with the 
last two of his warriors after a nightmare cam- 
paign—and complained that his legs were not 
up to the mark. The great crime that will be 
charged against him by the Indian gods is that 
he broke his pledged word for safety under a 
truce and killed two men who had come to treat 
with him. 

The Modocs had a bad name. It clings even 
today. It was given them by the pioneers. 
Those pioneers also spoke of the Modocs in 
terms that might lead to the belief that there 
was a Modoc for each giant tree on the lovely 
sides of the Cascades. Modern recounts show 
that there could not have been more than five 
hundred of them at the time of their first white 
contact. The chief complaint against them was 
that they refused to work at anything but hunt- 
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ing and fishing in the neighborhood of Lake Tule 
and Lost River. They were classed with the 
Yahoo Snakes, which is a very low classification, 
indeed. 

When the 1864 treaty created this reservation 
at Klamath, the Modocs were included. It was 
about this time that Captain Jack stuck up his 
copper-hued head in the affairs of his tribe. He 
complained that the Modocs were being cheated 
in favor of their blood enemies, the Klamaths. 
He also challenged the leadership of Schonchin, 
his tribal chief, and left the reservation with a 
small band of braves. For a time his history 
was a restless departure from the reservation 
and a subsequent return. 

During one of Captain Jack’s stays on the 
reservation a very dear friend became ill and 
called for a medicine man. Captain Jack had a 
personal medicine man named Curly Head Doc- 
tor. Curly Head Doctor was also a horse-thief 
of considerable talent and there was, unfortu- 
nately, much for him to accomplish at the time 
in this line. In addition Curly Head Doctor was 
known as a murderer, even unprofessionally. 

Engaged in acquiring the ponies of others, 
Curly Head Doctor could not attend Captain 
Jack’s friend. Another medicine man was called 
in. It is a tradition among Indians that a medi- 
cine man who fails to perform a guaranteed cure 
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must forfeit his practice and his life. It is a 
simple Indian belief and there is no space here 
to debate its benefits. 

The substitute failed and Captain Jack felt it 
his duty to see that the patient did not precede 
his physician to the Happy Hunting Grounds by 
too many hours. He cut the medicine man’s 
throat. That closed the incident and everything 
would have been all right except for the fact that 
the emergency medicine man had been a Kla- 
math. 

Captain Jack, feeling very much misunder- 
stood and certain that the Klamaths were closer 
to the ear of the Great White Father, made 
another of his celebrated departures from the 
reservation. What is more, he took a great 
number of the Modoc warriors with him. They 
did not go on the warpath. On the contrary, it 
is known that they were friendly with the whites. 

Far from wishing to be classed as hostile, Cap- 
tain Jack let it be known that all he and his peo- 
ple wanted was a reservation on Lost River. It 
was their country and the Indian’s love for his 
native forests is known. It is interesting to note 
that the land his people desired was valued at 
something less than $10,000 as against the 
$30,000,000 property now occupied by the Mo- 
docs with other tribes. Gen. E. R. S. Canby, a 
man of great experience with the Indian, ap- 
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proved the desire of Captain Jack’s wanderers. 
But the Great White Father willed otherwise, 
and troops were sent out to round up Captain 
Jack. 

The troops jumped the camp of Captain Jack 
and that of Curly Head Doctor, who had 
pitched his tepee with a personal following across 
the river. The troops lost thirteen killed and 
seven wounded. Captain Jack retreated to the 
Lava-Beds. 

Curly Head Doctor and his especial villain, 

Hooka Jim, took this attack as an excuse to go 
on the warpath. They murdered eighteen white 
settlers before entering the Lava-Bed country 
and joining Captain Jack, who had no stomach 
for their red-handed company. 
_ Captain Jack refused to declare war, even 
though he was convinced by Curly Head Doctor, 
Shagnasty Jim and Bogus Charlie that he would 
be hanged when he was taken. In this connec- 
tion it might be pardonable to quote from the 
report of James McLaughlin, United States 
Indian inspector: 

“It was made apparent later that he (Captain 
Jack) did not want to fight the white soldiers. 
He said that he was led to believe that, should he 
and his people surrender after having taken to 
the Lava-Beds, they would be hanged without 
regard to their guilt or innocence. That this 
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was not an idle defense was shown later in the 
statement made by the judge advocate of the 
military commission which tried and condemned 
Jack and his fellows, who said he was convinced 
that Jack had nothing to do with the murder of 
the settlers.” 

Captain Jack, in the Lava-Beds, still asked 
only the reservation on Lost River. In reply 
the Great White Father sent 450 soldiers to at- 
tack—225 regulars with two howitzers, twenty 
Indian scouts and citizen soldiers. At this time 
Captain Jack had between fifty and sixty war- 
riors who were hampered by 170 women and 
children. His braves were well armed. 

The terrain of the Lava-Beds is simply in- 
credible. They are a mass of molten rocks that 
were solidified at the moment of their maddest 
boiling. Streams of flowing lava halted by the 
spell of a sinister magician. The setting for a 
Wagnerian storm motif flung down by a de- 
ranged stage hand. A fantasia of grotesque, 
pock-pitted rocks, titan rips of earth, under- 
ground trails. There is no green thing in the 
Lava-Beds. Water poured from a canteen dis- 
appears as it strikes the thirsty earth. 

The four hundred and fifty troops attacked. 
Captain Jack used the simplest of tactics. When 
the troops moved toward a desired point, he had 
his Modocs there first. The unbelievable rocks, 
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the giant fissures, hidden caves—everywhere the 
rifles of the Indians blazed. The soldiers ad- 
vanced slowly, most of the time on their hands 
and knees. They fired at the rifle smoke of the 
hidden enemy. Long before they fired, the 
quick-moving Indian was elsewhere. It was a 
bad dream, from which the soldiers crawled back 
at night, shuddering, with ten dead and twenty- 
eight wounded. The Indians lost no braves that 
day. In fact, one record says they lost only 
five braves during the whole campaign, with a 
score of sixty-three troopers killed and sixty-nine 
wounded. 

Captain Jack’s tactics have been compared to 
the masterly march of Chief Joseph and his Nez 
Perces, but it must have been a casual military 
analyst who would make such comparison. 
Captain Jack was on the defense in a marvel of 
natural fortification. He knew the country. 
The white man did not. It is quite possible that 
he could have stayed on the defensive for years, 
or that he could have wiped out the whole of 
the command sent against him. But even yet 
he could not consider himself on the warpath. 
He only wanted a reservation on Lost River. 
Instead, the white men desired to hang him. 

The commander of the soldiers, after that first 
day, asked for three hundred more men and four 
additional big guns. He was sharply reminded 
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of the government’s “peace policy.’ Officially, 
an effort was made to hold a pow-wow with the 
Indians. 

Finally Captain Jack sent out word by his 
sister, Princess Mary. She reported that Cap- 
tain Jack looked very worried and still com- 
plained that he had no desire for the warpath. 

He had been told that the government desired 
him to surrender Curly Head Doctor and some 
of that medicine man’s pet band of murderers 
and return to the reservation. This involved a 
nice point of Indian belief—the point hinted at 
by our guide at Ft. Klamath. At death, the 
Indian soul leaves the body by way of the mouth. 
In hanging, it is therefore quite obvious, the 
tightened rope prevents the soul from escaping 
and necessarily it perishes also. Captain Jack 
pointed this out. He could not surrender even 
Curly Head Doctor. He was also averse to sac- 
rificing his own soul. 

“T will give white people all the ponies of my 
warriors,” was Captain Jack’s counter proposi- 
tion, “and the white people can hang the 
ponies.” 

His proposition seemed as preposterous to the 
whites as their demand had seemed to Captain 
Jack. The Indian was utterly dejected. He 
lost all interest in the proceedings. He was even 
indifferent when Curly Head Doctor, Hooka Jim 
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and Bogus Charlie plotted to assassinate him. 
He sent one final offer to the Great White Father. 
He said despondently that if the soldiers would 
go away he and his people would accept the worse 
than barren Lava-Beds for a reservation. 

Then he sat, hopeless, in front of his lodge. 
The others tried to arouse him—Schonchin, 
Ellen’s Man, the unsavory Shagnasty Jim and 
Black Jim. One day they hit on the proper in- 
sult. They called him “squaw.” He arose and 
sighed. 

“It is the time,” said Captain Jack. “TI try 
to save my people and they call me a woman. 
If they want fighting I will lead them.”’ 

The Great White Father chose this time for 
another pow-wow. Once more the old-timers had 
small desire to invade the “bad lands.”’ Finally, 
General Canby and Dr. Thomas declared their 
faith in the given word of the Indian. Four 
others, including an Indian interpreter and his 
wife, reluctantly accompanied them. They were 
met in the council by Captain Jack and his lieu- 
tenants. The Indians were armed. 

There was some palaver. Captain Jack was 
still in low spirits and they didn’t improve when 
the whites took to scolding him. While the de- 
bate went forward, three Indians ran in—One- 
Eyed Jim, Slolox and Steamboat Frank. It 
was, apparently, a signal. Quite wearily, Cap- 
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tain Jack drew a revolver and fired at General 
Canby. Canby and Thomas, the only two who 
had faith, were killed. The others escaped. 

The government’s “peace policy”? was for- 
gotten. Reserves and a mortar battery were 
hurried into the lava-beds. A cave was shelled 
and eight squaws killed. Captain Jack retreated 
so successfully that it took Indian scouts, serv- 
ing with the whites, six days to locate him again. 
When they did a company was ambushed and all 
but wiped out—twenty-three killed and seven- 
teen wounded. 

Experts say the battle might have continued 
two years, but Captain Jack, driven at last to 
war paint, desired to prove conclusively that 
there was no squaw in his make-up. He made a 
sortie to surprise a cavalry troop. This time he 
was really chased and life became even more sad 
and harried for the half-hearted renegade. 
Somewhere in the chase, Curly Head Doctor 
disappeared. Hooka Jim and twelve of his 
friends quit. The real murderers saved their 
necks and their soaring souls thereby. They 
made offers to go into the “bad lands” and cap- 
ture Captain Jack. Hooka Jim, Bogus Charlie, 
Shagnasty Jim and Steamboat Frank went into 
the lava-beds, but returned without Captain Jack 
or his desired scalp. 

While they were playing this game a squadron 
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of cavalry surrounded Jack and the last half 
dozen of his warriors. Captain Jack and three 
braves escaped. But theirs was an empty ges- 
ture. Captain Jack had proved he was no 
squaw. His last interest in the campaign was 
gone. 

Out of a fissure in the torn earth straggled a 
thin, broken body. Captain Jack held up his 
tired arms as twenty carbines covered him. As 
if it was a signal, other figures materialized from 
behind misshapen rocks, out of unseen caverns. 
Three more braves. Fifteen women and child- 
ren. The last of Captain Jack’s band. 

Painfully Captain Jack limped toward the 
cavalrymen. Slowly he and his starving people 
came into the circle the soldiers made as they 
approached. Captain Jack stumbled and fell. 
Then he dragged himself to a rock and sat there. 
The cavalry commander stood before him. 
Captain Jack studied the dusty yellow stripe on 
the blue trousers as he raised his weary eyes. 

“My legs are no good,” said Captain Jack, 
simply. 


SNIFFERS AND POINTERS 
FIELD NOTES ON THE GENUS TOURIST 


Crater Lake LopGe, OREGoN—Sunsets are 
a gaudy enterprise. Artistically, I cannot 
become enthusiastic over them. If Nature 
strives to imitate Art, she comes too perilously 
close to the art of the colored picture post-card. 
She certainly overdoes her sunsets and plasters 
her wide canvas, the sky, with shocking pig- 
ments. 

With such reflections I was scolding my sen- 
timental conscience this evening on the high 
brim of Crater Lake. It was no place for a 
badly executed sunset. 

I stood on a ledge a thousand feet above the 
breathless, unbelievable blue of the lake. A 
thousand straight-up-and-down feet. A step 
forward and I would have landed, a thousand 
feet below, where the edge of this jewel of waters 
is bordered with the colors of a peacock’s tail. 

In the depths of Crater Lake are drowned 
mountains and lost valleys. During the after- 
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noon I had glided over them in a little boat. 
It was a keener sensation of height than I had 
ever experienced in the wildest of aeroplane 
flights. Skimming over a drenched peak, the 
verdigris color of copper ore, and gazing into 
blue piled on blue. Or grazing the tops of firs 
three hundred feet high, held and preserved in 
that cold water like a wisp of fern in amber. 

Deep in the lake—statistically, it achieves a 
depth of 2,000 feet—are the vanished tribes of 
the Crater Lake legend, the mythical ones that 
roamed the land before Mazama, the great 
mountain, exploded. 

I chose to contemplate these things rather 
than an inferior sunset as I stood on the brim 
of the lake. From the far side of the mysteri- 
ous waters perpendicular mists were march- 
ing across the blue, like barbaric armies with 
their spears aslant; like the very vanished tribes 
rising from the deep to carry on their legend- 
ary conflict with the spirits. 

It was obvious that an artist could not go 
wrong at Crater Lake. 

There was a shuffling step on the trail behind 
me. I stepped back cautiously from the edge 
of the precipice. Up the trail came a man in 
suspenders: they assisted the pensive sag of 
his soiled, khaki riding breeches. He wore 
diamond-backed stockings and rubbers over 
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oxfords. Also, he wore one of those sweater 
coats that stretch with use until they become 
Mother Hubbard wrappers. On top of this 
outfit, of course, he sported a derby. 

He advanced blithely to the edge of the 
thousand-foot drop and leaned far over in his 
curiosity. He grinned and pointed downward. 

“The lake,’ he announced. “Blue.” 

He straightened and sniffed gustily. He 
filled his lungs with the thin, cold air of 8,000 
feet of altitude and vented the breath noisily. 

* Ah-h-hh!”’ he grunted. 

He cast his eye over the landscape to the 
west. Then he pointed proudly to the sky of 
pinks and sickly greens and deplorable yellows. 
A child’s paint box of colors. An artist could 
not go wrong at Crater Lake. But Nature— 

The derby turned to me. On the man’s face 
was the smile of a triumphant discoverer; in 
his manner a self-conscious philanthropy. 

““A sunset!’’ he informed me. 

It was my great chance. He was standing on 
the ultimate edge of the crater. A quick move 
and a determined push—a long drop; a splash 
on the edge of the lake; the echo of the splash 
coming up through the thin air—and a derby 
hat floating on the surface of the lake. 

I was weak. And I argue once more with a 
sentimental conscience now, as I sit in a great 
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stone room in the lodge and ponder on the 
great American tourist. 

The man with the derby was one of these. 
That was not enough to damn him. I have 
smiled at tourists and hurled curses on them. 
But I have an appreciation of their adventurous 
spirit. I have even written of their strangely 
outfitted automobiles as the modern covered 
wagons and themselves as hardy pioneers, up- 
to-date. 

The man with the derby, though, had dis- 
played at least three of the most alarming 
characteristics of the tourist at his worst. All 
in afew moments. And I might well be shaken. 
He was not only a “sniffer” but a “pointer,” 
as well, and possessed of that brainless daring 
that makes it a wonder the trail of the modern 
covered wagon is not as fatal as the one chron- 
icled in the super-production. 

My partner and I have made these classifica- 
tions of the tourist. In our long journeying of 
the past season we have crossed the tourist trail 
too many times for comfort. Unable to avoid 
him utterly, we have made a field study of the 
genus; extensive notes on the phenomenon that 
is making the United States a nation of gasoline 
gypsies. The result of this research we give 
ungrudgingly to science. Chief in the species, 
we present: 
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Tue SNIFFER—This type of tourist inhales 
his vacation. With him, as with the nationally 
advertised tobacco, the nose knows. And he 
gives the eager proboscis as much exercise as a 
hunting dog in a zoo. His appreciation of the 
great outdoors becomes a nosey and noisy rite. 
He is at it the first thing in the morning, inhal- 
ing with the gusto of an habitual cigarette 
smoker even before he crawls out of his dew- 
damp blankets. 

He sniffs the morning air and smiles ecstat- 
ically. He draws a deep breath and says 
“Ah-h-hh!” as he exhales it. Last thing at 
night, after deciding not to wash the tin camp 
plates, he sniffs the air again, takes a deep 
breath, and exhales: “‘Ah-h-hh!’’ Sometimes he 
varies the performance by patting himself on 
the chest or stretching his arms and adding a 
word of endorsement for the atmosphere, such 
as: “Ah-h-hh! This is the life!”’ or “‘Ah-h-hh! 
Ain’t that great?” 

He is at it in between times, too. Let his 
tinny car plunge into a woods and he must 
pause for a deep inhale and sniff. Let his boil- 
ing engine carry him to a mountain peak and 
he must exhibit his mania. A breath of rain 
wind sets him sniffing. Or no wind, at all. 
The deep sniff is his supreme offering to the 
glory of the Pacific Ocean, the hallowed cathe- 
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drals of the giant woods and the brooding crests 
of the friendly hills. 

The sniffer’s case is primary stuff for the psy- 
chologist. By these vigorous sniffings, the sniffer 
attempts to convince himself that he is being 
paid for the discomforts he has endured in leav- 
ing his fireside or his apartment radiator for the 
great, open spaces. More than that, he seeks 
to impress the audience of these sniffs that it 
takes quite a man to derive such great pleasure 
from a good, two-lunged draft of ozone—a man, 
he says by his sniff, who is one with Nature; for 
whom, it might well be believed, Nature had 
been contriving for centuries to produce this 
nasal gratification. 

It is one of the marks of the tourist, this 
sniffing, as easily read as the ear-notch on a 
yearling. There isn’t a great deal of harm in it. 
But it’s darned annoying. 

Tue Pornter—Another mild maniac, whose 
symptoms resemble those of the sniffer. In 
fact, pointing and sniffing are quite likely to be 
found in the same subject. He is not satisfied 
to enjoy a landscape, unless you know he is 
enjoying it. Orevenif he isn’t enjoying it in the 
slightest, he wants you to believe that he is 
because it is the fashion to enjoy landscapes. 
In this, the Pointer is exactly like every other 
person you meet in an art gallery. 
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The Pointer’s touring holiday becomes a stiff 
sign-post symbol; an indicative finger pointing 
like the finger of suspicion in political cartoons. 
Or, on a busy day, like the arrow of a weather 
vane in a shifting gale. 

He will point out and identify a sunset or a 
lake, as did my potential victim a little while 
ago—I must not get too morbid about that—or 
a mountain or a fifty-mile forest fire. He is as 
busy pointing as a child identifying the pussy- 
cat and the bow-wow in the nursery book. 
Always he advertises the obvious with the 
air of a gifted one interpreting some profound 
mystery of Nature. 

Two days ago, motoring to Crater Lake, we 
came through a towering forest. It was part 
of a government preserve. Lest the passer-by 
overlook this gigantic spectacle, a thoughtful 
forester had tacked to one of the mighty trees 
a wooden sign, on which was stencilled in a 
neat, civil-service type: “Pinus Ponderosa” 
and a description, in English, of the type of 
tree. 

It seemed as if the ground had been well 
covered. But not enough for the Pointer in our 
machine. He thrust his arm out of the machine 
and levelled it at the forest. 

“Big trees!’’ he said. 

With the same solemnity, another sufferer 
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from this pointing malady, showed me the grave, 
philosophic head of Mt. Hood. 

*“Snow-covered mountain!”’ he announced. 

Teetering on the edge of a miraculously tended 
trail leading to the Oregon Caves I have had a 
tourist Pointer lean over the threatening abyss, 
point and declare: 

“Straight down!” 

Nothing is sacred to the Pointer. A cow, a 
withered pine tree, a crow, a mountain stream, 
a herd of wild horses, a band of Indians—he 
doesn’t rest until he has pointed at them and 
said cow or withered pine tree or crow or what- 
ever. There is nothing much that one can 
do about it. 

The only escape is to avoid the trail of the 
tourist, a despairing solution in these days when 
every desert isle is crowded with literary ex- 
plorers and the high seas swarming with small 
craft manned by dauntless men who plan to 
write a book about it. 

Tourist ANcELS—At Yellowstone Park last 
year we went down to the dump to watch the 
grizzlies and brown bears lumber in for food. 
On guard, armed with a rifle, stood a forest 
ranger. At the time we understood that he was 
there to pump high-powered bullets into a 
bear if one of the big animals decided to come up 
from the dump and nibble a tourist. 
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We know better now. The ranger was posted 
there to prevent the tourist from prancing down 
to the dump and disturbing the dining bruins. 

From experience, I give bears all the room 
they need when I meet them in the open. And 
I try very hard to remember which variety of 
them does not climb trees. I have the word of 
Prof. Hornaday that the most dangerous bears 
are the so-called tame bears—the ones who have 
become friendly with man. 

Yet nothing pleases a tourist more than to 
romp with a bear that could rip him in two with 
one caressing wallop of its clumsy forepaws. 
The indignities to which a bear will submit 
from a tourist are amazing. Tourists photo- 
graph them, chase their young, throw stones at 
them—and the Yellowstone officials pridefully 
claim that there is no record of a tourist ever 
having been hurt by a bear in the park. 

It is the same in other things. In blissful 
ignorance the tourist will take chances that 
would scare a trail veteran to death. They 
will motor over a slim mountain trail in a fog 
and slide down the other side safely. Somehow 
they always manage to be out of the path of 
forest fires. They are never caught in the piti- 
less tides that sometimes trap old-timers on 
the coast. They ford streams in flood and nego- 
tiate the desert with a cup of water. 
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When my tourist with the derby leaned over 
the thousand-foot drop a short time ago I 
remembered that homely and familiar painting 
of a guardian angel hovering over a child cross- 
ing a shuddering chasm. Maybe there is some- 
thing like that with the reckless, senseless tourist. 
A hard-working guardian angel—or an army 
corps of them—must be on duty. 

Maybe with the tourist it is as P. T. Barnum 
or Kipling or the Scriptures said about the 
common people. The Supreme Intelligence 
must have loved ’em, he made such a lot of ’em. 


GUNNING FOR A MYTH 


MAVERICK TOD ON THE MANNERS OF THE HAIRY 
NUNG-NUNGS 


Kuamatu Indian RESERVATION, OREGON.— 
Some people confess that they never board a 
train or a ship—however dull their errand — 
without feeling that they are embarking on 
high adventure. Always the persistent optim- 
ism that this time the lone masked bandit 
will make a bold effort to rob the mails. Or 
that, just outside the three-mile limit, a Chinese 
pirate crew lies in wait. Adventure— 

There is the same feeling for me whenever I 
leave on a gorilla-hunting expedition or launch 
a more or less single-handed campaign against 
a tribe of renegade Indians. Surely, I tell my- 
self each time, this will be an operation more 
than mildly exhilarating. 

But prosaic trains reach their destination 
approximately in time for the snappy business 
appointment. Ships sidle to their docks and the 
tourist agent clucks his excited charges under his 
wing. 
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And gorilla hunts may end with no trophies of 
the chase, while the outlaw Indian band, fearing 
the great paleface warrior, shuns decent combat. 

We have just been on a gorilla hunt and wild 
Indian chase in the Spirit Lake country in 
Washington. It is not our fault that our over- 
coats will not have collars of gorilla fur this 
winter or that no ruddy scalp dries on the lodge 
pole of our wicky-up. Nor can we be justly 
blamed that this modern record is not a fitting 
climax. 

The only possible climax would be Louis Wol- 
heim in a fur union suit dropping noiselessly from 
a fir tree or slipping through the long shadows 
of the twilight brush. Instead, our guns bagged 
a legend— 

The hunt began with the story of three pro- 
spectors who came in some excitement into Kelso 
last week. They swore that they had been at- 
tacked in their Spirit Lake cabin by oversized 
gorillas, over seven feet tall, who beat their 
breasts despite Carl Akeley’s denial that gorillas 
indulge thus, and tossed rocks through the roof 
of the shack. The gorillas only quit, the pro- 
spectors declared, after one of them had been 
shot and pitched over a 300-foot precipice. 

The story of the prospectors was a sensation. 
For many days the leading newspapers in the 
Pacific Northwest carried front-page columns of 
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it—telegraph dispatches, bulletins, interviews 
and, of course, letters to the editor. War corre- 
spondents hurried to the Spirit Lake front. The 
gorillas became ten feet tall and extremely hairy. 
Then they changed into the posterity of an old 
Indian bad man driven into the hills almost a 
century ago. 

It must be remembered that in the Pacific 
Northwest the country is closer by many decades 
to its original, ancient traditions. The stoic 
ghosts of mighty legends still stalk in the hush 
of the giant forests or sulk in the clouds behind 
which the snow-capped mountains retreat in 
philosophical meditation. 

Sometimes it is better to believe. It is cheap 
enough to scoff at something that evades a feeble 
understanding. We are ardent believers. So 
we organized our expedition and left the flowery 
streets of Portland for the lava “bad lands”’ of 
Mount St. Helens and the Spirit Lake country. 

There were other believers ahead of us. Liter- 
ally, the woods were full of them. Slightly 
shamefaced believers, toting rifles and six- 
shooters and eager to explain that they never 
expected to jump any gorillas or wild Indians at 
all. Just came up to have a look-see at the 
place, and wasn’t it comical how many people 
were ready to swallow such tall tales? 

Gorillas and hostile Indians are one thing. 
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But excited posses of enthusiastic amateurs, 
juggling firearms and just waiting for a sound in 
the brush at which to shoot, are something en- 
tirely dissimilar. The Spirit Lake country with 
the gorilla fever looked somewhat less safe to us 
than the Michigan deer country in the brief open 
season. We began to be not so much interested 
in hairy apes as in the chances of escaping with- 
out casualties. 

We had penetrated to the edge of the cafion 
on the steep side of which, along a perilous ledge, 
the prospectors’ cabin was built. A 300-foot 
drop to the growling Muddy River, obscured in 
mist below. A drop to be negotiated, unless 
one chanced to be a wounded gorilla, only by a 
perilous climb, clinging to ropes and rude ladders. 

Fire Ranger Bill Welch had risked the climb to 
peer into the spot where the gorilla must have 
landed. He saw nothing but congested scenery. 
A posse led by Bert Wells of Kelso had camped 
in the cabin a couple of nights before. No hunt- 
ing! Ranger J. H. Huffman, somewhat earlier, 
had made the discouraging discovery that the 
paw print of the monkey visitor could be dupli- 
cated by impressing the knuckles of the right 
hand into the moist earth. 

Another band of earnest hunters aupened 
At the same time there was excited firing down 


the trail. And a mild drizzle. We decided to 
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go into camp and, if possible, to throw up forti- 
fications. We were under our lean-to at the 
despondent, gray sundown, warming our faith 
and our canned beans as best we could over a 
discouraged, smudgy fire. 

I cried a quick challenge when I heard a cau- 
tious step in the brush, fearful lest some hunter 
believe that a couple of gorillas were toasting 
their hairy shins ata campfire. A voice, vaguely 
familiar, answered the challenge. And across 
the rim of flickering yellow light from our fire 
walked my old friend, “‘Maverick Tod’? Mul- 
larkey. The old-time cow man still lingered on 
in his hope of finding the rollicking West of his 
youthful days. Maverick Tod wore no visible 
armament, but I knew that the famed Mul- 
larkey “six-gun”’ was tucked comfortably in the 
waistband of his trousers. 

“But don’t stampede none with the notion 
that I point this way to corral these here 
gorillas,” said the cow country veteran. “It 
just happens I pervade these parts some because 
I go to Kelso to see is Clarence Dunbar, the 
deputy sheriff there, any kin cf the Dunbar boys 
down to Phoenix. And in Kelso they say where 
Dunbar is up here, making war medicine versus 
them gorillas and I point this way, figuring to 
meet up with him.” 

We accepted the excuse with reservations. It 
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was not until after we had disposed of the last 
of the beans and the coffee pot had mocked us 
with its emptiness that Maverick Tod spoke 
again. 

“Which I will not be cluttering up this vicinity 
none whatsoever,” he declared, “if I suspicion 
that these playful, whiskery parties are still 
amongst us to any extent. No, sir. I am not 
timid to a point where it is painful nor do I chng 
reluctant to existence in this here vale of tears. 
But I know what rip-snorting, rough-riding 
hombres these hirsute outlaws are and I don’t 
crave to wrassle straight falls with the super- 
natural. But knowing their personal habits, 
you might say, I know they make wide tracks 
hence and by this time are extremely elsewhere.” 

Maverick Tod’s unconcerned familiarity with 
the mystery that had aroused the countryside 
excited a patter of questions from us. But he 
leisurely rolled a brown paper “cigareet,”’ 
dragged slow, thoughtful puffs from it and fore- 
cast more rain before he answered our curiosity. 

“Which these are topics about which a man 
hesitates to speak of,’ said the old-timer. 
‘Especially in these smart-aleck days when the 
world rares back on its picket pin when you so 
much as mention old-fashion religion. And it is 
tempting odds if you narrate this here legend 
to most you will get a loud hoot from one and 
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all—or a razzberry, like I hear a Eastern dude 
call it on the train coming up. But old medicine 
men sabe this brand of events a whole lot and 
will not denote any surprise whatever about the 
carrying-on at the prospectors’ shack—the same 
being human nature, according to the Indian 
way of looking at things like that. 

*“*T can orate on this here subject eloquent be- 
cause not only do I hole up a whole winter with 
the Ogallalas, but I get this Indian lore and 
pastimes sawed off on me by Nisqually Joe. 
Which already I’ve told you this Nisqually Joe 
is a Indian of the Squallyamish tribe who re- 
forms and gives up his evil ways and gets to be 
top roper on the old Big Spade Ranch. Anda 
very good amigo of mine. 

“Myself, I do not warm up regardless to In- 
dian legends since that time a lost and unre- 
generate Sioux traded me the secret of a lost 
gold mine for two iron pesos and a quart of rot- 
gut liquor. But Nisqually Joe is a different 
Indian that way and you can trust him at least 
as far as you can throw a chuck-wagon. Which 
is further than I will trust the ordinary buck by 
exactly one chuck-wagon. 

“Well, sir, according to what Nisqually Joe 
tells me in them good old days, these prospectors 
actually seen like they claim. Only what they 
put down for gorillas ain’t gorillas, at all, but 
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only Nung-Nungs. Yes, sir, Nung-Nungs is 
what these were—although sometimes the In- 
dians also call them Tyapish or even See-Ah- 
Tiks. Which is their business and whatever’s in 
a name anyway, like this Shakespeare says. 

**For that matter, these Nung-Nungs also are 
called Brothers of the Noseless One and that’s 
where old Shakespeare is high-carded outen that 
wise riddle he makes up. Because when a Indian 
says you are kin to the Noseless One he is getting 
personal and definite a heap in his simple, 
aboriginal way. 

“Anyway, this is a plumb natural mistake 
these prospectors make in the dark being unable 
to read brands or ear-notches at that hour. 
These Nung-Nungs will stand a average of about 
eight feet in their socks if they have socks. 
Which they ain’t. They run as high as ten and 
young ones grade down to seven. But eight 
foot is a good average, Nisqually tells me. Also 
they are hairy like the front end of a buffalo or 
a sheep herder before the Spring chinook. 

“Indians lay it down where the Nung-Nungs 
are the result of an all-wise Providence getting a 
little absent-minded about second-drink time in 
the afternoon. When changing animals into 
Indians, Providence falters a whole lot with the 
Nung-Nung ancestors and they are left kind of 
betwixt and between, like a lawyer’s argument. 
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Which makes them very low-grade and other 
Indians do not send them no invitation when 
the tribe throws a roast dog banquet or a 
quadrille. 

“This makes the Nung-Nungs some resentful 
and ornery till you can’t rest. They go in for 
low practical jokes to get even—so low that it 
makes even a Indian blush like a can of tomatoes 
to talk about them. That’s how low and vulgar 
these Nung-Nungs get. 

“They are very talented in other ways, too. 
They can talk in bird language and hold up their 
end of a conversation any day withaelk. Also 
they concoct some kind of bear grease which, 
when rubbed on, makes them invisible to the 
naked eye and is very handy for parties with 
their thieving ways. They can also hypnotize 
animals and see at night. 

“And they can smell till you wonder why they 
call them Brothers of the Noseless One. On a 
clear day, Nisqually says, one of these Nung- 
Nungs could sniff a geranium or other wild flower 
at two hundred yards rise without no trouble 
whatsoever. Which may explain why Nung- 
Nungs ain’t seen more oftener in the environ- 
ments of Indian villages, the same being what 
you might call gifted and versatile for smells. 

“These Nung-Nungs are in many respecks like 
some human beings I have met up with, which 
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will go offen their trail a day’s ride any time to 
spread some bad news. Only witha Nung-Nung 
you can figure where he’s getting revenge for 
being played so low-down by regular Indians. 
Anyway, nothing pleases a Nung-Nung more 
than to bring the gossip when some relative is 
sick or pointed out for the Happy Hunting 
Grounds. 

“Otherwise, the Nung-Nungs crave to be left 
alone by theirselves a whole lot. Now and then 
some Indian, made valorous a heap by a pint of 
vintage bay rum, will start on the trail of a Nung- 
Nung which he figures had done him wrong, like 
running off with his squaw or something. One 
of these braves went after a Nung-Nung which he 
suspicions was monkeying around his pet bear 
trap. He crossed the Nung-Nung’s trail. The 
Nung-Nung was toting the bear trap under one 
arm and a bear under the other. The Indian 
trapper decided not to molest the Nung-Nung 
any, but went home resolved to lead a better 
life from that day to this. 

“Sometimes the Nung-Nungs get very senti- 
mental. Like they always leave a twig of cedar 
on whatever party whose mortal coil they have 
shoved off. Although it’s hard to figure where 
they find enough of the deceased’s remainders to 
decorate this way, because their method of im- 
parting death is sure thorough and devastating 
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and guaranteed to scatter the late lamented 
over ten acres. 

“The Nung-Nungs got one other fetching 
habit. If one of them is killed or hurt or even 
his feelings ruffled, a round dozen Indians got to 
be pointed over the High Divide to comfort the 
Nung-Nung tribe. Last time this happened the 
Nung-Nungs got plumb hostile toward the Du- 
wamish tribe because a Duwamish had mur- 
mured a complaint where his squaw had been 
stole. 

“The Nung-Nungs dropped in to personally 
conduct some extemporaneous obsequies. They 
sure done so and the Duwamish tribe ain’t been 
the same since. The Nung-Nungs just romped 
all over them. They snapped the heads off the 
young braves, picked them up by the heels and 
throwed them clear over Douglas fir trees and 
ripped them apart like a hunk of trade calico. 
They left a whole cedar tree that time as a token 
of their respect, but it didn’t assuage the Du- 
wamish outfit so you could notice it. 

“And that’s the Nung-Nungs for you and their 
cute ways. And that’s how come this erroneous 
tale about gorillas. The Nung-Nungs is due 
around Spirit Lake this season of the year and 
they just toss a few rocks mischievous at the 
prospectors to let them know they are present. 

“It sure is a great example of what goes on 
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under the war-bonnet of the noble red man. 
And it shows how circumspect a medicine man’s 
got to be to avoid telling les when he lays 
down the why and wherefore of things to the red 
brother with his poker face, his simple faith 
and his appetite for the white man’s hooch.”’ 

That night, when we were rolled up in damp 
blankets, a hairy Nung-Nung should have 
padded into camp in the manner of Guy de 
Maupassant or Poe. But he did not answer his 
cue. Following his own tradition, he was else- 
where. And the yarn does not click to a proper 
climax. 

Yet we are ardent believers. Westill have our 
faith. In Southern Oregon there are tales of 
great serpents like dragons, with one baleful 
eye and fire-spouting nostrils, who inhabit the 
Goose Lake country. Our expedition has moved 
to the Klamath reservation. It is in Southern 
Oregon. And tomorrow we head for Goose 
Lake. 


THE COVERED WAGON—1925 MODEL 


Just two weeks ago, on a deep-green trail in 
Clatsop County, we halted suddenly at the 
foundation of a mighty Douglas fir. We halted 
and spoke fervent, meaning words. Both of us 
had seen at once, newly carved in the veteran 
bark of the patient giant, the legend, “G. H. 
W.—’25.” 

There are people still who make their bid 
for immortality by cutting their initials in trees 
or scratching them on rocks. We had seen such 
deliberate sacrilege too many times. But yet we 
stood and muttered fierce words and placed for- 
ever a detailed and deserved curse on the badly 
shaped head of “G. H. W.—’25.” 

It was not only our sorrow for the spear that 
had been thrust into the side of the noble fir. 
But, coming at this season, the clumsy initials 
were somewhat worse to us than if we had re- 
ceived a letter decorated by a smudgy black 
hand, a stiletto and a skull, advising us to leave 
the money under a loose board in the sidewalk 
and not to notify the police. 

Back in our cabin we didn’t say any more 
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A View They Came 2,000 Miles to Enjoy 
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about the carving, directly. But after the eve- 
ning flapjacks and bacon my partner wondered 
if our pack train at McKenzie Pass was in con- 
dition. And I found myself contemplating a 
leisurely journey through Harney County. Or 
wondering if we shouldn’t ship, after all, on that 
freighter for a slow voyage to Kotzebue Sound 
and Cape Prince of Wales up Alaska way. 

Next morning there was a shattering explosion 
a little way up the main trail. Our first thought 
was that Hans Obermann and his loggers were 
touching off dynamite. And we hurried out to 
argue with Hans, taking along a shotgun for the 
purpose, the propriety of logging so close to the 
trail. 

It wasn’t Hans Obermann. It was an auto- 
mobile. And such an automobile! Any motor 
would look out of place on our main trail, just 
at the edge of the big trees and just beyond the 
reach of the tide. As out of place as an ostrich 
in a ladies’ Turkish bath. This especial machine 
would have appeared eccentric in a Rumanian 
second-hand store. 

It had that saggy dejection that comes to 
motors in their disillusioned old age. On the 
nearest running board, which was roped into 
place, were three bamboo fishing poles, a tar- 
paulin blanket roll, a galvanized iron bucket, 
two excursion-rate suitcases, a shovel, a potted 
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geranium, a partially nude stalk of bananas and 
a soapbox half full of provisions. 

There were three rain-faded and dusty pen- 
nants. One proclaimed merely: “Ohio.” The 
second explained: “Lima, Ohio,”’ and the third 
said: “Excuse Our Dust.” Erect in the tonneau 
was a phonograph. Not a small, compact sort 
that is familiar at beach parties, on polite camp- 
ing trips and in sentimental canoes. But a full- 
chested, swaggering, parlor-sized phonograph! 
It was unbelievable. 

About the automobile swarmed in a state of 
high excitement an unshaven man in overalls 
and a natty straw hat, a woman in khaki knick- 
erbockers that were tight where they should be 
loose, a younger woman whose friends should 
have been brave enough to prevent her from 
wearing knickers at all, and three children whose 
ages were obscured by layers of grime and dust. 
And, oh, yes, a playful and mongrel terrier 
named Trix. 

Tourists, of course! As “G. H. W.—’25” had 
been a tourist. The first of the Spring flight— 
more certain a sign of the coming flock than the 
first robin in less favored climes. 

We were bitter about it, my partner and I. 
Rather pigheadedly bitter, no doubt. Because 
we travel almost entirely on the hoof—either our 
own or those of the horses which shove their 
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noses for the horizon at our direction. And it’s 
hard for us to understand why tourists— 

We were bitter, but naturally we gave them a 
hand getting the Noah’s ark out of the ruts, 
cooked up a pot of coffee for them, and finally 
waved farewell to the “Excuse Our Dust” 
pennant. 

There was no use trying to hide our feelings 
from each other any more. 

“Well, companero, it’s time to shove off,”’ said 
my partner. “The country’s getting too so- 
and-so crowded. Another couple weeks and 
there'll be more asterisk-dash tourists in this 
country than there are smelt in the Sandy River. 
I am for heading somewhere where the wide open 
spaces aren’t so blinkety-blank wide open.” 

I tried to respond humorously with a line 
about seeing Americans first, but it didn’t get 
over. In the end, after another day or two, we 
closed the door of our little shack, said adios to 
the woodpile, and shoved off—not to return 
until the end of the tourist migration. 

Our cabin in Oregon is a little beyond the far 
end of the Lewis and Clark trail, which is about 
as far west as you can go without getting your 
feet wet. Coming out, we saw an automobile 
with a Maine license plate. More tourists! 
Other license plates from West Virginia, Iowa, 
Kentucky, New York— 
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We had crossed their trails in Montana, in 
Utah, in Nevada, Arizona—and last year in 
Yellowstone! Well, we had to take a pack out- 
fit and plunge off the trails for a month to get 
away from them. 

Lady tourists wearing middy blouses, sloppy 
knickers and silk stockings, clutching red guide 
books and gaudy umbrellas, painted with sun- 
burn lotion and wearing goggles! Male tourists 
in golf panties and wide-brimmed, mail-order 
sombreros, bearing cameras and writing snappy 
cracks on postcards! Boy Scouts getting in 
their good deed each day while trying to run 
away from the Scoutmaster. Groups from girls’ 
schools. 

All of them exclaiming that the Grand Cafion 
of the Yellowstone was just too lovely for words 
and weren’t the falls gorgeous. And, of course, 
carving their initials. 

My partner and I were sad—and resentful. 
But my partner, after a particularly happy 
supper one evening, got thinking about that 
license plate from Maine being out there at the 
end of the Lewis and Clark trail. And got down- 
right sentimental about it. . 

“We spent a lot of time,” said my partner, 
“laughing at these hombres for leaving their 
happy homes in the East and gallivanting all 
over the range. It’s easy to laugh. 


’ 
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“But did you ever figure that it takes a lot of 
nerve for some taxpayer back in Corn Flakes, 
Mich., to saddle up his asthmatic flivver, round 
up the family, buy a dozen oranges and a can of 
condensed milk and start out blind across the 
mountains and desert just, like this poet says, 
‘for to admire and for to see.’ 

“No fooling. You might even get poetic 
about it and say where these tourist cars are the 
covered wagons of this day and age. A party 
that will pull up stakes in some comfortable city 
and take a chance on this long journey isn’t so 
many lengths behind the old-timers in the buck- 
skin shirts who took a fall out of the Indians and 
buffaloes and got into the movies. 

“These tourists look funny and they’re a good 
deal of a pest. But from now on, when I laugh 
at them I will do it in a restrained and well-bred 
manner, like it says in the etiquette book, laugh- 
ing either behind my neatly gloved hand or 
behind the nearest woodshed.”’ 

My partner applauded his statement with 
vigor, and all the way into Portland took off his 
hat to passing tourist cars. That was going a 
little far, I thought, to point up his argument. 
But perhaps my partner is a little more than 
right. 

At any rate, we discovered that his new atti- 
tude was that of Oregon and the Pacific North- 
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west. Or, at least, it is the attitude that the 
officials attempt to establish for natives, who 
seem not loath to assume it. 

In Portland we picked up the first newspaper 
we had seen in a month, and discovered that it 
devoted a daily column to news of the municipal 
tourist camp. It recorded that so far this season 
1,095 cars and 3,600 persons had halted in this 
motor oasis, and said that travel was heavier 
than ever before at this time of the year. Inci- 
dentally, the column mentioned that George N. 
Loweridge of Walla Walla, Wash., had arrived 
on a bicycle with his wife and two children, 
heading for California. Quite incidentally. 

There are between 500 and 600 automobile’ 
camps, provided by various cities, in Oregon, 
Washington and British Columbia. Last year 
in the Portland camp was registered the largest 
number of cars and tourists that visited any 
municipal camp in the country. One learns 
these things by journalistic questioning, because 
it is Portland’s strange way not to boast. One 
of its municipal publicity men said to me re- 
cently, in revising some figures he had casually 
uttered, that it was better to understate than 
seem to exaggerate. Strange! 

And it gave a flavor to his own statement that 
there would be “very close to 1,000,000 people 
visit Oregon in 1925.” Conservative men say 
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the motor tourists number close to 500,000. 
This besides the 200,000 estimated to have come 
in by rail and by boat. These tourists, accord- 
ing to the statisticians, bring at least $75,000,000 
—Portland statistics; “better to understate ’’— 
into these parts. 

My partner may not be so wrong in taking off 
his hat to the tourist automobiles. 

*“And that is not the principal thing,” de- 
clared one of Portland’s leading commercial 
figures. ‘We figure that at least 40 per cent 
of these tourists are people looking for a home, 
a lot of the folks who take their vacation as an 
opportunity to spy out the land and find a new 
place to live, away from the cities and closer to 
an independence and a life worth living. The 
automobile tourists are the colonizers of today. 
The railroads did all of the pioneer work. They 
built the country. But side by side with their 
work stands the work of the motor pioneers.” 

These tributes to the tourist were so marked 
that it was difficult for me to take much heart, 
even when another Oregon official spoke of the 
need of legislation to control automobile immi- 
grants. 

“Tn these bands of travelers, of course, there 
are the undesirables—the pirates,” he explained. 
“There are always such men in the ranks of the 
pioneers. They used to be cattle-thieves and 
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land sharks. Nowadays they steal automobiles 
and filch gasoline. We have to be on our guard. 
The tourist situation is growing too great.” 

Another little incident, if this apologetic 
record does not seem altogether too statistical. 
It didn’t start out to be that way, at all. 

It was in 1910 that the first automobile made 
a trip along what is known as the Pacific High- 
way. It was driven by A. E. Todd of Victoria, 
B. C. He bought a car in California and drove 
from Tia Juana to hishome. En route he jolted 
practically everything off his car but the number 
stamped on the engine. But he made it! Some 
day, no doubt, there will be a heroic statue of A. 
K. Todd in City Park, with his bronze eyes on 
the road and his pioneer foot stepping on the gas. 

The first journey in 1910. And this year a 
million visitors expected in Oregon. Forty per 
cent of them with an eye to finding a new home 
in the West. 

My partner didn’t come so far from being 
right, at that, when he made poetic allusions to 
the covered wagon of the decade. Settlers and 
pioneers come to take their part in the building 
of a great country, a country from which the 
nation’s leaders expect the industrial develop- 
ments of the near future to come. 

The covered wagon, 1925 model. All right. 
Perhaps by next year I'll be taking off my hat, 
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too, when I see an automobile toting a phono- 
graph and a potted geranium and a terrier named 
Trix. Not this year, though. 

I’m still bitter about leaving our shack. And, 
besides, I don’t expect to see any more automo- 
bile tourists this year. My partner and I are 
just about signed up for that slow, sea-going 
journey to Alaska. 


THE COW CALLAHAN 
AN ADDENDUM TO NATIONAL LEGEND 


Just as we were about to go away from Pistol 
Creek, the old-timer really began to remember 
things about the cow Callahan. Up to then, so 
selfish is the human horizon, he had recollected 
only that Callahan had but one horn, the hide of 
a Titian door-mat, and a cynical outlook on 
civilization. 

“Funny, at that, about Callahan,” said the 
old-timer, casually. “Always wanted to be a 
mother, I reckon. I recall she adopted a baby 
sea-lion. They even say she had bear cubs— 
but I don’t take no stock in that. JI mean, that 
Callahan actually was the mother. She had ’em, 
right enough. Leastwise, till they growed up. 
And she chased a bull elk once. It finally killed 
her—trying to be a mother, I mean.”’ 

And so we stayed over a while at Pistol Creek 
and began our exhaustive research into one of 
the epic legends of the West—the legend of the 
cow Callahan. 
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“It Was Beautiful, They Say, to See the Love that Callahan 
Gave the Young Bruins” 
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And so, from the western edge of the nation— 
the ultimate frontier—the present historian 
makes bold to offer the cow Callahan for a stanza 
or two of the American saga. 

Literary gentlemen tell us that the nation 
becomes conscious of its past. They point a 
great public interest in biographies and period 
literature. This, say the literary gents, is a 
healthy sign of the awakening of national pride. 
They may be quite correct, although there will 
be some who claim that the national pride was 
not even so much as napping. At any rate, it 
is a robust state of affairs for authors who write 
biographies; who reconstruct historical epochs 
and who excavate the past generally. 

The nation, then, looks to its past and scans 
the mists for tall, imposing figures. It seeks 
customs to which decent obeisance may be made, 
traditions to sanctify and legends to reverence. 

Behold the cow Callahan! A vital legend with 
one horn and an auburn complexion. A great- 
hearted cow, this Callahan, with an instinct for 
mother-love that was often misunderstood. 
Misunderstood to such an extent, in fact, that 
some accounts of Callahan’s exploits sound as 
highly sexed as the analyses of a modern psycho- 
novelist. 

In all, a cow fit to take her place in the stall 
next to Mrs. O’Leary’s cow, the one that started 
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the Chicago fire, if not next to the immortal blue 
cow of Paul Bunyon and the lumber camps. 

We first encountered the Callahan legend in 
Clatsop County in Oregon. The memory of 
Callahan, though, is most fragrant in the settle- 
ment called Cannon Beach. It was hereabouts 
that Callahan performed her greatest deeds and 
it was hereabouts that she died, if such an im- 
mortal can be said to have died. 

Cannon Beach is an enchanted settlement 
clinging to the shore of the Pacific, roughly 
between Elk Creek and Pistol Creek. Here, as 
nowhere else on the great coast, the Giants of the 
Northwest forests and the shaggy mountains 
march to the very edge of the Pacific. As if 
rushing to grips with the enemy in the eternal 
warfare of land and sea. 

Thus, almost poetically, that one may have a 
glimpse of Callahan’s locale. A rugged, beauti- 
ful country of tremendous winter storms and 
tremendous summer calms. 

Historically, Cannon Beach is important as the 
furthest south of the Lewis and Clark junket. 
There was a whale washed ashore and Lewis— 

But this is not the legend of that. 

At Cannon Beach all the gates swing outward 
instead of inward, as in most peaceful com- 
munities. It was inquiring about this, that 
the current historian met the Callahan legend. 
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The pioneers were forced to build their gates 
that way, and fortify them with padlocks and 
similar devices, to keep Callahan from invading 
the garden and eating the pioneer radishes and 
hollyhocks. 

At first, so regrettably narrow is the human 
horizon, all that could be learned of Callahan 
was that she uprooted gardens and otherwise 
misbehaved bovinely on premises considered 
beyond the privilege of cows. Only ambitious 
curiosity succeeded in getting under this top 
layer of human reminiscence. 

It was three months before we could learn that 
Callahan had her name from her first owner, a 
tavern-keeper living ten miles up the trail be- 
yond the Necanicum River. The man, Callahan, 
is dead and there seems no record of the youth of 
the cow Callahan. Nor did interviewing no less 
than eighteen of the oldest inhabitants of those 
parts reveal the exact year of the cow Callahan’s 
migration to Cannon Beach. 

It seems established, however, that it was 
while the Indians were still in that vicinity. 

‘Callahan drove the red brother out,’ the 
Pistol Creek old-timer remembered. “They had 
no fences and no gates. She’d charge their 
villages and butt over their tepees. Once they 
made war medicine against Callahan. They 
got up a hunting party, like they use’ to hunt 
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buffaloes. But they couldn’t get close enough 
to Callahan to reach with an arrow, let alone 
a buffalo spear.” 

The white settlers of Cannon Beach sent a 
committee, diplomatic but decently armed, to 
wait on the man Callahan. They told the 
tavern-keeper to corral his cow or Cannon Beach 
would declare it an outlaw and lynch it. 

“Tf yez really kill her,”’ said the man Callahan, 
“all of yez come to my tavern by way of cele- 
bration and I'll send yez home, helpless drunk, 
and not a cent out o’ your pockets.” 

Skilled hunters took the trail of the cow Calla- 
han. For their pains they had a long-range 
glimpse of red hide streaking through the brush. 
And at night Callahan would raid the settle- 
ment, root up its gardens and be gone, like a 
bad dream, with the dawn. Except that bad 
dreams do not leave wrecked trellises and tram- 
pled pie-plant behind them. 

Cannon Beach sighed, reversed the swing of its 
gates and resigned itself to Callahan. She 
accepted this decently. She came to the sea- 
shore, where the Cannon Beach herds loll in al- 
most amphibian comfort. It was on the shore 
she had her memorable duel with a brindle bull 
for the mastery of the herd. She objected to 
his arrogant manner, fought him one horn against 
two and whipped him. 
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It was really after that, with the Cannon 
Beach folks wondering at the scandal of a one- 
horned cow leading a herd of cattle, that Calla- 
han’s mother-instinct came to the fore. She 
tried to adopt, successively, all the calves of the 
herd. But the calves went stubbornly back to 
their mooing mothers. Callahan, who could 
not understand this, left the herd. 

A week later she was seen on the beach again, 
followed by a baby sea-lion. There are many 
sea-lions on the rocks off Cannon Beach. This 
youngster apparently had strayed and had be- 
come stranded. Callahan had adopted it. She 
paraded the sea-lion past the herd. She seemed 
worried when the young sea-lion went into the 
water—worried but determined not to let the 
other cows see that she was anything but proud 
of a legless calf that could frolic in the thunderous 
breakers. 

The next report of Callahan came from the 
crew of Olaf Sigursson’s fishing fleet, out of 
Astoria. 

“You'll be bothered no longer by the cow 
Callahan,’ Olaf sent word to Cannon Beach. 
And told how they had seen her, swimming out 
to sea, following the bobbing head of a baby sea- 
lion. And mooing in forlorn despair each time 
it ducked under the waves. 

But Callahan came back. Somehow she went 
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twice through that smother of foam—there’s a 
mile of churning surf off Cannon Beach on 
middling days—and lived. 

Lumber jacks, working under a man named 
Rob Thorman, brought the next word of Calla- 
han. She was looking considerably thinner and 
her hide, they said, was getting gray. But that 
was incidental. Callahan had come into a clear- 
ing in the forest, surprising a bull elk and his 
mate. The bull lowered his head and made a 
great masculine, bellowing to-do of defending 
the family honor. 

It is with this incident, especially, that the 
scandal-mongers get in their dirtiest digs at 
Callahan. They say that she was trying to 
make advances to the bull elk. So low was 
Callahan, they would have us believe, that she 
tried to step in between a bull elk and his wife. 
But those who saw Callahan with the baby sea- 
lion—or with the bear cubs later—refuse to be- 
lieve this. 

The unbiased fact is, that Callahan lowered 
her single, awful horn and charged the bull. It 
must have surprised him, to have a female so 
bold. Whichever way the bull elk interpreted 
Callahan’s action—and this must be the real 
shame of that incident—he turned tail and fled 
in panic. Callahan snorted her disgust and went 
thoughtfully back to the depths of the forest. 
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Then came Spring and, with it, another attack 
on Callahan’s reputation. She came out of the 
woods and into the village, with two bear cubs 
waddling at her hoofs. There were those who 
said that Callahan was actually the mother of 
those twin cubs and dragged up the episode of 
the bull elk to color their slander. 

But this time a party of bear hunters—includ- 
ing the redoubtable Ragmar Davis—ran down 
the lie, fortunately for natural history and for 
the name of the cow Callahan. They back- 
tracked on Callahan’s trail. They couldn’t miss 
a trail marked with cow’s hoofs and bear-cub 
paws. At the end of that trail they found the 
mother bear, gored to death by Callahan’s 
solitary horn. 

To those who have had occasion to be asso- 
ciated with a mother bear, when her cubs are 
young, this one exploit of Callahan’s maternal 
obsession is enough to make her immortal. 

Callahan observed a truce about Cannon 
Beach. She raided no more gardens and Can- 
non Beach did not harass her cubs. It was 
beautiful, they say, to see the love that Callahan 
gave the young bruins. She would go grubbing 
through the woods with them, or frolic in an 
open meadow or try to teach them manners as 
their own mother would have done. 

It would be interesting to know the later his- 
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tory of those two bears after such an upbringing. 
But that isa mystery. And, besides, it would be 
still another legend. 

All Clatsop County knows is that that came 
to pass which it feared. Ata certain age, young 
bears leave their mothers. At that exact age, 
the adopted cubs deserted Callahan. They say 
her outcries were pitiful. It was the first time, 
and the last, that Callahan showed her emotions 
to human kind. She mourned. Her hide grew 
grayer. And there was a look about her eyes 
that was never there before. 

In her grief, she adopted a last child. This 
time it was a kitten. A white kitten with a 
black spot over its right eye and a black tip to 
its tail. Callahan tried to bind this kitten’s love 
with every care that her balked maternalism 
could evoke. It was plain, to those who knew 
Callahan, that she brooded and remembered the 
sea-lion who left her and the two bears. She 
did all that she knew to hold the kitten’s affec- 
tion. It was touching, they say, to see her 
scampering about with it or pretending to watch 
a rat-hole. 

It was her anxiety to be a companion for the 
kitten that was the end of Callahan. Sadly, 
she saw the kitten grow to young cathood. One 
day it climbed a fence. Callahan knew about 
fences. In her youth, one tale goes, she was 
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known to hurdle a four-foot fence. But this is 
not likely, else what good would it have done to 
build Cannon Beach gates the way they are? 

The fact is, Callahan climbed up on that 
plank fence after her adopted kitten. Then the 
kitten started walking the fence. Callahan 
pathetically tried to ““mew” it back. Then she 
started after it, lost her balance and fell. 

The fall broke her tough, old back. The 
kitten jumped down beside her. Callahan made 
a last, maternal lick at the cat with her tongue, 
sighed profoundly and perished. If, indeed, 
such an immortal can be said to have perished. 
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